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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N SEPTEMBER ist the Ger- 
man Government, through 
Count von Bernstorff, gave 
the United States Govern- 
ment the following pledge: 


Liners will not be sunk by our submarines 
without warning and without safety of the lives 
of non-combatants, provided that the liners 
do not try to escape or offer resistance. 


After several ships were sunk in defiance 
of this pledge, culminating with the torpe- 
doing of the Sussex, the German Govern- 
ment, in answer to our ultimatum, said 
that the pledge of September ist had not 
covered ships within the war zone estab- 
lished by Germany around the British 
Isles, but that the Government had now 
given submarine commanders instructions 
to respect our rights in all waters. 

These instructions to the German sub- 
marine commanders cover the ground 
which we had thought had been covered 
before and which we wished finally settled. 
They were a little more explicit than the 
promises given after the Arabic sinking, 
but on the other hand they were not prom- 
ises to us. They were instructions given 
to German commanders, and the note 
contained no assurances to us that these 
instructions will not be changed. On the 
contrary the note very distinctly intimated 
that they would be changed if we did not 
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conduct our relations with England in a 
way Satisfactory to Germany. 

In answering our ultimatum Germany 
issued orders to fulfil our demands but in 
turn made demands on us and threatened 
to rescind them if we did not comply. 

The President’s reply to that note was 
prompt and to the point. It accepted the 
orders given to the submarine commanders 
as bona fide. And it notified Germany that 
these orders must be observed regardless of 
our dealings with England: 


In order to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding, the Government of the 
United States notifies the Imperial Government 
that it cannot for a moment entertain, much less 
discuss, a suggestion that respect by German 
naval authorities for the rights of citizens of the 
United States upon the high seas should in any 
way or in the slightest degree be made contin- 
gent upon the conduct of any other Govern- 
ment affecting the rights of neutrals and 
noncombatants. Responsibility in such mat- 
ters is single, not joint; absolute, not relative. 


This leaves the American people with 
the feeling that another submarine atrocity 
means action on our part. A year begun 
by the loss of the Lusitania and ushered 
out with the sinking of the Sussex should 
have exhausted the words of strict ac- 
countability and should have left us with the 
assurance that Germany will keep faith this 
time, and ready for action if she does not. 


All rights reserved, 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“Not only questions of elective and legislative machinery, but all questions of internal reform must 
stand second to our insistence that this is one nation, the American nation, not a mere tangle of 
quarreling nationalities, and second also to the duty of facing the fact that at present all moral 
sanctions and standards in international relations are imperiled, and that our prime duty is to fit our- 
selves to defend the lives of our people and the honor and vital interest of this nation’ 








COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA, PREMIER OF JAPAN 
“We must at all costs fight against the Kaiser’s spirit of conquest until we shall have crushed it. But 
when the spirit of conquest is crushed, the German people shall not be crushed with it. . . . Our 
attitude toward the American people will be the same. We shall attack any mistaken ideas or prin- 
ciples without mercy. We do not, of course, hate individuals. The time now has come when hu- 
manity should awaken. The present war has brought about the opportunity. We should free our- 
Selves from the mistaken racial competition which has arisen from prejudice.’’ [See ‘““The March of Events”) 





MR. HOPEWELL L. ROGERS 


THE BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE CHICAGO “‘DAILY NEWS,” WHO WAS RECENTLY ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT ITS CONVENTION IN 
NEW YORK CITY 











MR. JAMES WILSON 
FORMER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, WHO WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, WHICH WAS RECENTLY FORMED IN NEW YORK TO IMPROVE AGRICUL= 
TURAL CONDITIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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MR. DAVID R. FRANCIS 
THE NEW AMERICAN AMBASSADOR AT PETROGRAD 





MR. JOHN E. REDMOND 
THE LEADER OF THE IRISH NATIONALISTS IN THEIR STRUGGLE FOR HOME RULE, WHO 
DENOUNCED THE RECENT SINN FEIN RIOTS IN IRELAND AND DECLARED THAT HIS COUNTRY’S 
HOPE WAS THE TRIUMPH OF THE PRINCIPLES FOR WHICH THE ENTENTE ALLIES ARE FIGHTING 





MR. GEORGE A. GASTON 
PRESIDENT OF GASTON, WILLIAMS & WIGMORE, INC., OF NEW YORK, WHO, IN COOPERATION 
WITH THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, OF NEW YORK, HAVE ORGANIZED A NEW AMERICAN 
MERCHANT FLEET TO CARRY AMERICAN GOODS IN FOREIGN TRADE 








MR. GEORGE J. BALDWIN 


PRESIDENT OF THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY AND FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION: THE FORMER BEING THE OWNERS OF ONE OF 
THE LARGEST MERCHANT FLEETS FLYING THE AMERICAN FLAG, AND THE LATTER THE LARGEST 
ORGANIZATION TO EXPAND AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GEORGE O. SQUIER 


OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY SIGNAL CORPS, WHO RECENTLY DISCOVERED A NEW METHOD 
OF TRANSMITTING CABLE MESSAGES WHICH WILL INCREASE THE CAPACITY OF EACH CABLE 
FROM 50 TO IO0O PER CENT. THIS AND HIS OTHER WIRE, CABLE, AND WIRELESS COMMUNICA- 
TION INVENTIONS HAVE PLACED HIM IN THE FOREFRONT OF TO-DAY’S INVENTORS 
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WHAT DOES THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY STAND FOR? 


‘| “HE Republican Party has taken on 
nearly all the attributes of an 
habitual opposition. It does not 

stand for anything in particular except a 
return to office. Mr. Roosevelt is for un- 
hyphenated Americanism. But Messrs. 
Cummins and La Follette are very favor- 
ably disposed toward the German- 
American vote. Mr. Root condemns the 
President for not being vigorous enough 
with Germany. Mr. Mann is on record 
against a diplomatic break with any nation 
for any cause, at present. The Republican 
vote on the McLemore and Gore resolu- 
tions in the House and Senate was no more 
patriotic than the Democratic. The Old 
Guard are in favor of restoring a high 
tariff again. Mr. Roosevelt says that this 
is a thing of the belly and unworthy of 
present consideration. Altogether the Re- 
publican Party stands for very little except 
a hope that the President will hang himself 
in popular favor in such a way that it can 
ride into office on his unpopularity. A 
party that seriously considered a candidate 
like Justice Hughes, when his beliefs on 
the vital questions of the day are unknown, 
very evidently has no very firm convictions 
of its own. 

The fundamental principles which the 
Republican Party formulates for the com- 
ing campaign depended right up to the 
last upon the actions of the President. 
The Republican Party as a whole has not 
had the courage to make any set of princi- 
ples the campaign issue. It is a very 
badly divided party without much real 
leadership and without a constructive 
programme. 

In history, the task of the Republican 
Convention of 1916 will be set down as 
like unto the task of the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1912. Each had to find a 
leader and a platform and make a working 
unit of a party whose chief bond of union 
was disbelief in the then ruling party and 
an ardent wish to succeed it in power. 
The Democratic Convention in 1912 was 
successful. It nominated a man of leader- 
ship and ability who gained the public 
confidence, won the election, and made his 
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party into a working organism. Mr. 
Wilson was, of course, greatly helped in 
carrying the election by the split among 
his opponents. The Republican candidate 
this year will have no such help. Demo- 
cratic politicians do not particularly care 
for the President, but they realize that he 
is their only possible candidate and he will, 
therefore, lead a united party. Mr. Bryan, 
the chief disturber of the Democratic 
Party, failed so miserably when in office 
that his power to harm the President is so 
small as largely to remove much of the 
joy of exercising it. 

The President can appeal to the people 
on the extraordinary legislative record 
of his first two years and upon his persis- 
tence in keeping the country at peace. 
He has been so patient in the face of Ger- 
man atrocities that the Republicans can 
hardly make any capital out of a peace 
programme; and the President has used 
his great office so little to further the cause 
of preparedness that no opponent will be 
able to capture any votes by being less in 
favor of reorganizing our defenses than he 
has been. On the Mexican question, 
also, the Republicans will be confined 
almost entirely to stating what they would 
have done during the last four years if 
they had been in office or to urging more 
vigorous punitive measures. The former 
is not very effective, and the latter is 
hardly possible with the present size of 
our military forces. 

The real platform of the Republicans is 
that the President has misjudged the num- 
ber of American lives which the public 
was willing for Germany and Mexico to 
take, and that the public is more in 
earnest about national defense than is the 
present Administration. 


A CONTINUING MEXICAN 
TROUBLE 


HE difficulties of our relations with 
Mexico are not likely to be greatly 
decreased immediately, for they 

are the outgrowth of conditions which take 
a long time to change. As long as the 
turbulent elements in Northern Mexico are 
not restrained and as long as the prejudice 
against Americans remains, the possibilities 
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of trouble will flourish along the border. 
The present situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the de facto govern- 
ment of Carranza is de facto by courtesy 
only in Northern Mexico, so that it does 
not keep order along the border; and by 
the further fact that the total available 
Regular Army of the United States has 
not been sufficient to make good Carran- 
za’s deficiencies. Nor did the addition of 
the militia of the border states essentially 
change the situation. 

The First Chief has been in a very deli- 
cate situation. To acquiesce in the opera- 
tions of the American punitive expedition 
was to link his name with the foreigner and 
give his rivals an opportunity to proclaim 
themselves the real patriots who would 
resist rather than codperate with foreign 
invaders. Yet flatly to oppose the Ameri- 
can forces meant that he would ultimately 
follow the path of Huerta. 

The American army likewise had an 
almost impossible task. They were or- 
dered to take Villa, which meant a long 
and almost hopeless chase into a country 
which might suddenly at any time become 
actively hostile. The troops were to co- 
operate with Carranzista forces which 
were always inefficient and possibly treach- 
erous. The almost inevitable clash oc- 
curred at Parral, and once the clash had 
come the inevitable concentration of .the 
American forces took place. The Parral 
incident then seemed much like a victory 
over the Americans. Not long after this, 
at the very moment when Generals Scott 
and Obregon were making agreements 
for codperation, a force of Mexican raiders 
crossed into the Big Bend country of Texas 
and, on a smaller scale, repeated Villa’s 
exploit at Columbus. These Mexican 
raiders, moreover, came out of Chihuahua, 
which Carranza claimed to have com- 
pletely under his control. 

These facts confronted us with the 
necessity of maintaining military forces 
in occupation of large sections of Northern 
Mexico, for in no other way can we prevent 
the launching of raids against us from 
this Mexican territory. With the most 
careful handling by such a military diplo- 
mat as General Scott and with good luck 
it was possible that order might be restored 
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along the border and our troops withdrawn 
to our side of the RioGrande. But it wasalso 
possible that at any moment the country 
might turn against us actively, and the war 
which has threatened us with more or less 
immediateness for the last three years would 
be upon us. Withdrawing from Northern 
Mexico is much more difficult than with- 
drawing from Vera Cruz, for when we left 
the seaport we broke contact with the 
Mexicans there. Unfortunately that can- 
not be done by retiring behind the Rio 
Grande. 

Yet our affairs on the border are in good 
hands, and the actions of our troops may be 
sufficiently wise and firm to convert the 
people in the occupied territory and to 
convince the leaders that co6peration with 
us is their one chance of remaining in power. 
But whatever else happens, the actions of 
our troops and of our Government must be 
sufficiently firm to make an effective end 
to raids into our territory. 


PREPAREDNESS VERSUS 
MILITARISM 


HE President, in speaking to a 
anti-militarist delegation that vis- 
ited him, explained to them a 
thing which apparently is much misunder- 
stood in this country. 
He defined the difference between mili- 
tarism and preparedness: 


I should say it was not inconsistent with the 
traditions of the country that the people should 
know how to take care of themselves; but it is 
inconsistent with the traditions of the country 
that their knowledge of arms should be used 
by a Governmental organization which would 
make and organize a great army subject to 
orders, to do what a particular group of men 
might at the time think it was best to have it do. 
That is the militarism of Europe, where a few 
persons can determine what an armed nation is 
to do. That is what I understand militarism 
to be. 

But a nation acquainted with arms is not a 
militaristic nation, unless there is somebody 
who can by an order determine what they shall 
all do with that force. I think we ought to be 
very careful not to let these different things 
seem as if they were the same. 


To have militarism, then, you must have 
the Government in the control of “a few 
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persons who can determine what an armed 
nation is to do” or “somebody who can 
by an order determine what they shall all 
do with that force.” In other words, to 
have militarism you must have an autoc- 
racy, a ruling “few,” or an absolute mon- 
archy, a“ somebody”’ who can rule by 
order. In a democracy you cannot have 
militarism, for in a democracy there is no 
single ruler and no small ruling group. 

There is much reason to think that 
there are a “few persons” representing 
industry and the army in such countries as 
Japan and Germany, who can and do 
determine what those nations are to do. 

In France and Switzerland, on the other 
hand, the Army has no more control over 
the policy of the Government than our 
Army has over our Government, not as 
much as our army of the past, the G. A. R., 
has over us. Many people have thought 
of militarism and universal service as 
synonymous, because they often exist side 
by side. Both are present in the autocracies 
of Germany and Japan. There is universal 
service but not militarism in the republics of 
France and Switzerland. 

If we are a real republic we need not 
fear militarism and should welcome uni- 
versal training as the most democratic 
form of national defense and as _ being 
most consistent with the American tradi- 
tion written in our bill of rights where 
every one is guaranteed the right to carry 
arms, certainly with the implication that 
he would know how to use them. 

We could with perfect consistency to our 
Democratic ideals and much profit get 
into a condition where our President, in- 
stead of having to admit our inability to 
patrol the Mexican border, could truthfully 
makea statement comparable in democracy 
and self-respect to the following, taken from 
aspeech of the Prime Minister of Australia: 


True, we were unprepared in a military sense. 
But Australia has been able to do 
what she has done because we adopted as the 
corner-stone of our democratic edifiéés the 
system of compulsory military training. We 
believe that there is but one way by which 
a nation, being free, can remain so, and that is 
that every man shall not only be willing to de- 
fend his country, but be able to do so. And we 
think that if it is right, as it surely is, that a 
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democracy should educate its citizens so that 
the franchise shall be wisely exercised—for 
government by the many if the many are not 
educated is a doubtful good—so we think that 
the State should train the citizen so that he 
may be able to defend his country, his home, 
and his liberties. 

The defense of one’s country is the primary 
duty of citizenship. It is the first duty of free 
men. 
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OLD PAPER AND A NEW SPIRIT 


HE changed conditions of industry 
developed by the war have caused a 
very serious shortage in the paper 

supplies of this country and the attending 
rising prices. The difficulties which the 
low stocks and high prices of paper put in 
the way of almost every kind of business 
activity are so serious that the Department 
of Commerce has been moved to distribute 
broadcast the following notice: 


WS Please post in a conspicuous place. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
: : : 3: WASHINGTON, D.C. : : : : 


SHORTAGE OF PAPER MATERIAL 
Save Your Waste Paper and Rags 


The atténtion of the Department of Commerce is called, by the 
president of a large paper manufacturing company, to the fact that 
there is a serious shortage of raw material for the manufacture 
of paper, including rags and old papers. He urges that the 
Department should make it known that the collecting and saving 
of rags and old papers would greatly better existing conditions for 
American manufacturers. 

Something like 15,000 tons of different kinds of paper and 
paper board are manufactured every day in the United States and 
a large proportion of this, after it has served its purpose, could be 
used over again in some class of paper. A large part of it, how- 
ever, is either burned or otherwise wasted. This, of course, has 
to be replaced by new materials. In the early history of the paper 
industry publicity was given to the importance of saving rags. It 
is of scarcely less importance now. The Department of Com- 
merce is glad to bring this matter to the attention of the public in 
the hope that practical results may flow from it. A little attention 
to the saving of rags and old papers will mean genuine relief to 
our paper industry and a diminishing drain upon our sources of 
supply for new materials. 

A list of dealers in paper stocks can be obtained from the local 
Chamber of Commerce or Board of Trade. 

WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 














WASMONGTUN t COVERNEDNT PUTING OFFER : 1918 


Individual action based upon the Gov- 
ernment’s suggestion will not only help 
the paper situation but it will give a little 
valuable practice in individual coéperation 
with the Government which has wrought 
such savings in the warring nations abroad. 
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PROSPERITY STRIKES 


r \ HERE is almost a definite law gov- 
erning the relation of strikes to 
prosperity. When good _ times 

come upon this country and prices and 

profits rise, an epidemic of strikes always 
follows. The workers wish a part of the 
increase. They feel that the employers 
can afford to give it to them. Moreover, 
in busy times it is harder for an employer 
to find men to take the places of strikers. 

Within twelve months, company after 
company, realizing that labor demands 
would follow the unmistakable evidences 
of prosperity, warded off trouble by vol- 
untary increases in wages, such as the 
$60,000,000 yearly increase in the payroll 
of the Steel Corporation. Many of these 
advances in pay were made from the better 
motive of fair treatment rather than merely 
from the desire to ward off trouble. But 
whatever actuated them, they did help 
prevent the spread of the strike fever. 

Other companies, however, either could 
not or would not forestall the demands of 
the workers. Many kinds of business are 
in no condition to incur greater labor 
expenses, because the war prosperity has 
not been evenly distributed. High prices 
have hurt many businesses much more 
than they have helped them. Others that 
could afford concessions have been unwill- 
ing to make them. So this spring of pros- 
perity finds the sky clouded over with labor 
troubles. Coal miners, railroad employees, 
subway diggers, shirtwaist makers—all 
kinds and conditions of labor have struck 
or threatened to strike. 

And yet, despite the numbers of men 
and the amounts of money involved, the 
strikes of prosperity are not the most 
serious strikes that the country has to 
face. The bitter warfare between labor 
and capital comes when prosperity is on 
the ebb, when profits are small and em- 
ployers begin to talk of reducing wages. 
When the manufacturer feels that he must 
reduce costs or shut up shop he is a hard 
man to fight, for he cannot afford to be 
beaten. Labor, on its side, will fight to the 
last ditch to hold the rate of pay which it 
achieved in good times, for even with it in 
force a reduced amount of work yields less 
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money per week than busy times accus- 
tomed them to. 

The strikes of prosperity are struggles 
for the division of rich spoils in which both 
sides can afford to be generous. The strikes 
of depression are struggles between starva- 
tion and bankruptcy—bitter fights in 
which neither side can afford to give in. 

The present labor situation, therefore, as 
troubled as it appears, should not contain 
the germs of such violent strikes as are 
caused by periods of financial depression. 








THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


HEN the Burnett Immigration 
Bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Baron Chinda, the 


Japanese Ambassador to the United States, 
immediately presented a protest because 
the bill contained a provision discrimina- 
ting against Japanese immigratign. 

When the twenty-one demands which 
the Japanese made on China, early in 1915, 
became known the United States filed with 
the Japanese Government a protest against 
the pressing of all these demands. 

Japan and the United States look very 
differently upon several questions. The 
Japanese laws do not allow any foreigners 
to acquire iand or to become citizens of 
Japan. It is a restriction, but not dis- 
criminatory between one foreign nation 
and another. The United States, on the 
other hand, welcomes foreigners of almost 
every kind but Chinese and Japanese. 
This discrimination rankles in the very 
soul of Japan, for it is a country which is 
particularly sensitive to foreign opinion. 

Japan also looks with little favor upon 
our possible domination of the Pacific. 
In 1898 she officially protested against 
our acquisition of Hawaii, and she looked 
with ill-concealed disapproval upon our 
capture and purchase of the Philippines. 

Moreover, Japan does not believe in the 
Open Door and the integrity of China- 
policies which have been distinctively 
American. She paid lip allegiance to 
both policies when it was plain that a 
partition of China would leave her with 
little spoil and the door closed against 
her. As conditions have changed, her 
attitude toward these American policies 
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has been reversed. Despite her promise 
to the contrary she has closed the door of 
commerce in Korea and Manchuria and 
she is doing her utmost to gain control 
of as much of China as she can. 

The rulers of Japan believe in the right- 
eousness of conquest exactly as do the 
rulers of Germany. They believe, also, 
that anything is right which adds to the 
riches, territory, or power of the Japanese 
Empire. And they have as clearly de- 
fined a policy for the control of the Orient 
as the most violent Pan-German had for 
the famous Drang Nach Osten. 

The Japanese leaders and the Japanese 
press are quite frank in their discussion 
of Japan’s mission to control the East— 
the more extreme papers even intimating 
that India will sometime come under 
Japanese dominion. For despite an alliance 
with one and a much heralded sentimental 
friendship with the other, neither England 
nor the United States is popular in Japan. 

In the conflict between democracy and 
the principles of nationality and self- 
government on one side and the forces of 
autocracy and the principle that might is 
right on the other, Japan finds herself in 
somewhat uncongenial company. The al- 
liance with England helped to give Japan 
a status in the East and afforded an 
opportunity for the capture of Kiao-chau. 
But it now hampers Japanese ambitions, 
for England as well as the United States 
protested against Japan’s famous twenty- 
one demands on China. 
| If it is hard for the trusting American 
mind to believe that there is another 
nation in the world seeking a place in the 
sun with as much determination and as 
few scruples as Germany, a cursory glance 
at Japan’s political record in the last 
twenty years should convince us. If it 
does not, we may have the information 
from the pen of the Japanese Premier. 
Mr. Carl Crow, in his illuminating new 
book, “ Japan and America,” writes: 


In December, 1914, the Tokyo magazine, 
Shin Nihon, published an exhaustive review 
of current political questions by Premier Count 
Okuma. After discussing in some detail the 
Malthusian theory of population and some 
principles of evolution, he said: 

“Thus those who are superior will govern 
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those who are inferior. I believe within two 
or three centuries the world will have a few great 
governing countries and others will be governed 
by them, will pay homage to the mighty. In 
other words, about four or five great countries, 
each having a population of five hundred mil- 
lions, will be developed, and the other countries 
will be attached to these great ones. For in- 
stance, England, Russia, Germany, and France 
may be such countries and there may be one 
or two other independent. countries. In that 
event, woe to the nations which are governed. 
We should from now on prepare ourselves to 
become a governing nation and not a nation 
governed.” 


A little further on in this lengthy but 
remarkable article, the Premier frankly 
indicated the determination of Japan to 
settle differences with the United States, 
which, it will be noticed, was not included 
in the list of great nations which would 
survive the next few centuries. He said: 


But we must at all costs fight against the 
Kaiser’s spirit of conquest until we shall have 
crushed it. But when the spirit of conquest is 
crushed, the German people shall not be crushed 
with it. They will only free themselves from 
the wrong leaders, or be governed by those who 
have mended their ways. They will be able 
to show their worth in the future by developing 
a new civilization. 

Our attitude toward ‘the American people 
will be the same. We shall attack any mis- 
taken ideas or principles without mercy. We 
do not, of course, hate individuals. The time 
now has come when humanity should awaken. 
The present war has brought about the oppor- 
tunity. We should free ourselves from the mis- 
taken racial competition which has arisen from 
prejudice. This is the great lesson to be learned 
from the war, and we hope that the United 
States, which is our good, friendly neighbor, 
will at once. forget its unreasonable anti- 
Japanese sentiment which is based on pre- 
judices. 


In carrying out Japan’s destiny to be 
one of the governing nations and for set- 
tling differences with other nations, the 
Japanese Government is both willing to 
break faith and to fight. 

On August 15, 1914, Japan sent an 
ultimatum to Germany the second de- 
mand of which read: 


The German Government, with the object 
of its release to China, shall hand over the leased 
territory of Kiao-chau to the Japanese Govern- 
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ment on or after September 15th, without con- 
dition and without compensation. 


On August 24th Count Okuma cabled 
to the New York Independent an article 
in which he said: 

As Premier of Japan, I have stated and I 
now again state to the people of America and 
of the world that Japan has no ulterior motive, 
no desire to secure more territory, no thought 
of depriving China or other peoples of anything 
which they now possess. 

Nevertheless, when Japan _ obtained 
Kiao-chau, the pledge to return it to China 
was repudiated. 

When the capture of Kiao-chau was 
completed Japan began the next move. 
She presented her celebrated twenty-one 
demands to China and threatened the 
Chinese if they divulged. their contents. 
In the meanwhile Japan gave to the other 
Powers with whom it had treaties to pro- 
tect the integrity of China what purported 
to be copies of these demands. 

These memoranda, however, were very 
far from being the full. demands. Their 
purpose was to allay suspicion in other 
countries, England particularly, until Japan 
could force the concessions from China, 
in the hope that it would then be too 
late for any other country to interfere. 

There is no good end to be served by 
calling attention to these Japanese policies 
and practices except as they affect the 
United States. But it is of great import- 
ance for us to keep certain fundamental 
facts clearly in mind. 

Japan believes that any war or any kind 
of diplomacy is justified if it helps Japan 
toward her destiny. 

Japan believes that this destiny is the 
overlordship of the East, which includes 
domination of China and the end of the 
Americar policy of the Open Door. 

Japan’s possessions reach south almost 
to the Philippines now. 

Japan holds a deep grievance against 
the United States on account of race dis- 
crimination. 

In these circumstances it is plain that 
peace and friendship with Japan are sure 
only so long as international conditions 
or our own state of national defense makes 
demands or aggression by Japan seem 
likely to be ineffective. 
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THE RAILROADS AND INVESTORS 


R.IVY L.LEE, of the Pennsylvania 

M Railroad, has set forth the present 

railroad difficulties in a succinct 

little pamphlet called “The Crux of the 
Railroad Difficulty.’’ He points out: 

That the gross and net earnings of the 
railroads in the United States in 1915 
were the greatest in history. 

That these earnings were made by work- 
ing to the full limit and beyond the safe 
limit the transportation facilities of the 
country. 

That despite this overwork the trans- 
portation machine has been inadequate 
and that its limitations restrict the com- 
merce of the country. 

Yet, despite the obvious deficiencies 
of the railroad equipment and trackage, 
there was less new building in 1915 than 
in any year since the Civil War. And this 
condition extends into this year. 

The reason is that, despite the obvious 
need of new construction and the quantities 
of available money, the railroads, with 
all their needs, cannot get credit at reason- 
able rates. Railroad credit is as pressing 
a problem as rural credit. Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn and Mr. Frank 
Trumbull and almost every one else who 
knows anything about railroads say that 
the lack of railroad credit is due to the 
present chaos of regulation by forty-three 
state commissions and the Federal Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. These com- 
missions prescribe the kind of cars, num- 
ber of train crew, hours of labor, style of 
car, kind of headlights, brakes, signals, 
etc., and the regulations of the different 
commissions are often, if not usually, 
contradictory. These regulations seriously 
affect, when they do not largely govern, 
the cost of operation. On the other hand, 
the commissions also fix the freight and 
passenger rates, which govern the income. 

In other words, when a railroad goes 
to the investors for money for additions 
it has some such proposition as this: 

“Gentlemen, we have a railroad in a 
good territory with more business in 
sight than we can handle, and we want you 
to put some of your money into additions 
and betterments so that we can take care 
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of this additional business. The road is 
now earning well and with these additions 
it ought to earn better.” 

“It ought to,” answers the canny in- 
vestor, “but will it? You cannot give 
us any assurance of the conditions under 
which you will operate. Your line runs 
through five states, and there are, there- 
fore, five state commissions and the 
Federal commission, all of which can add 
to your expenses and reduce your income. 
] should be glad to invest in your railroad 
management, but | have not the faith 
in the wisdom of six commissions to 
risk my money on them. I will put my 
money in steel or something else.” 

So the railroad tries elsewhere. Again 
the investor says: “No, there is too much 
regulation for me. The majority of roads 
in the Southwest is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver from too much regulation and high 
finance. You see, a lot of you railroad 
fellows ran the finances of your business 
like a bucket shop and gave the public 
the impression that they were paying a 
lot of money for transportation which 
was taken as loot.”” Now a wise investor 
maybe could tell which railroads were 
run as railroads and which were run as 
bucket shops, but the public could not. 
So the public authorized the commis- 
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sions to squeeze the railroads so that 
there would not be any margin in the 
business for loot. The squeezing process 
has hurt everybody concerned, public, 
investors, railroads. But a man’ would 
rather suffer financial loss than be subject 
to loot. Now the worst trouble is that 
until the public gets back its confidence 
in the integrity of railroad management 
it will not try to stop the squeezing 
process. Then it will take a long time 
to translate their confidence into wise 
action by forty-three state commissions. 

It is no wonder, then, that the railroad 
managers, investors, and that part of the 
public which has studied the subject 
want to consolidate all regulation in the 
hands of the Federal Government and 
make that regulation of such a character 
that the investor need not fear to put 
money into railroad securities and the 
public need not fear that it will have to 
pay a transportation tax for the benefit of 
high finance. On one side we need to 
regain confidence in railroad management, 
and on the other side we need to regain 
confidence in the public’s attitude toward 
railroads. Both are improving slowly. 
The consolidation of all regulation under 
the Federal Government would help the 
process along tremendously. 


WHEN IS A HIGH GRADE 
BOND CHEAPpP 


Every month the Woriv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on 
experiences with investments and lessons to be drawn therefrom. 


FEW weeks ago a man in 

Indiana wrote a letter to this 

department about certain 

phases of his experience that 

involved the question of the 
relationship between values and prices in 
the investment market. 

His purpose in writing was primarily to 
inquire about a number of bonds of a 
bankrupt railroad in the West whose price 
fluctuations he had been watching for 
Some time. There were two of the road’s 


junior bonds in which he was especially 
interested. Regarding one of these, in 
particular—an issue of second mortgage 
4 per cents., then quoted at considerably 
less than half their face value—he said: “I 
am inclined to think they are an excellent 
bargain for a man who can stay with them 
through the reorganization, but I should 
like to have you tell me how to judge.” 

He then went on to suggest the probable 
explanation of how he came to be giving 
consideration to securities of such char- 
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acter. “Some years ago,” he said, “I 
became impressed favorably with a certain 
bond and got your opinion on it. I pur- 
chased $5,000 worth at 80, and have been 
getting my interest regularly ever since. 
The present market value of the bond is 
about 88. 

“Most of the high grade bonds that | 
hold would show a loss, if I had to sell 
them now; whereas, most of the second 
and third grade bonds I hold would show 
a good profit.” 

And he added: “| attribute this situation 
to the fact that I have always been accus- 
tomed to purchase high grade bonds from 
time to time, ‘at the market’; whereas | 
rarely touch a second or third grade bond, 
except after a severe decline, and then only 
after studying its merits closely.” 

Underlying the experience referred to 
here, and the inquiry which grew out of it, 
is a sound and practical theory of invest- 
ment buying. The theory is that of em- 
ploying a part of one’s surplus capital in 
bonds of the kind which, while possessing 
ample basic security, have yet to attain 
their full growth and value. 

The task of finding the really safe bond 
that offers good future prospects is, indeed, 
one to which most investors are tempted 
to turn their attention at some point in 
their experience. It is a task that is seldom 
easy of accomplishment, yet it is not as 
technical as it looks at first glance. To 
illustrate in a general way how the success- 
ful investor sets about such a task, a brief 
outline may be given of the kind of scrutiny 
which the railroad bonds referred to by the 
man in Indiana as having been bought a 
few years ago at 80 had to undergo. 






HOW TO JUDGE A RAILROAD BOND 


Such scrutiny is threefold: legal, finan- 
cial, and personal. First, what claim have 
the bonds against the physical property 
of the railroad? The answer to this ques- 
tion shows what is called the “grade”’ of 
the bonds—their safety as to principal, as 
compared with other bonds of the same 
class. Second, what is the railroad’s sur- 
plus income after paying all fixed charges, 
including bond interest, for the year? 
The simple ratio expressing the answer to 
this question is compared with similar 
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figures for other railroads in the same terri- 
tory, and leads to a judgment of the bonds’ 
safety as to interest. Third, what kind of 
men are behind the railroad: what are their 
records for conducting the business of the 
road at low cost in the past, and what op- 
portunities lie before them? The answer 
to this question supplies the “human 
equation”’ of the other two. One element 
that is behind every good investment is 
good management. 

From the answers to these questions, the 
prospective buyer usually finds it possible 
to reach some quick conclusion as to 
the standing of the bonds, provisional, of 
course, on careful verification of figures and 
statements through his investment bankers. 
That done, he next looks for comparisons 
with other bonds of like grade, which will 
as a rule reveal both the cause and the 
extent of whatever gap there may be be- 
tween market price and real value. 

It is obvious, however, that this kind of 
scrutiny cannot be applied in a similar way 
to the defaulted bonds of bankrupt rail- 
roads. For the very conditions out of 
which bankruptcy usually arises deprive 
the investigator at once of two of his 
essential tests—those for safety of interest 
and the human equation. And experience 
has shown that the other test becomes com- 
plicated in these circumstances by such a 
maze of legal technicalities as to make 
it frequently little better than guesswork. 

It is true that many people who bought 
such bonds at low prices during former 
periods of railroad receiverships made a 
great deal of money. They were people, 
however, who had the temperament as 
well as the resources to stand behind their 
securities and await results. Such buying 
in this category of securities is apt more 
often than not to lay up a heritage of dis- 
appointment for the average man. 

But if the investor in question was run- 
ning the risk of carrying this theory of 
buying too far in one direction, he had 
been guilty of the almost equally unfortu- 
nate error of failing to carry it far enough 
in the other. In fact, had he adhered 
strictly to the practice of buying “high 
grade” bonds “at the market,” on the 
confident assumption that their price at 
the moment necessarily represented their 
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actual value, it is conceivable that he 
might have seen a precious amount of his 
capital slip through his hands. 

There is always an ascertainable point 
at which the gilt-edge bond is “cheap”’ to 
buy for investment purposes. The market 
movements of such bonds, the kind that 
is bought by the savings banks, trustees, 
and other custodians of people’s money, 
as well as by business men who require 
marketability and large borrowing power 
on their funds, are controlled by the cur- 
rent loaning rate for money and by general 
business conditions. ‘These influences may 
act independently of each other, or they 
may act together, as at the present time. 

The rule is that when industry is boom- 
ing, and when interest rates are low, bonds 
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of this grade are eagerly sought after by 
such buyers and are bid up to high prices. 
Or conversely, when industry is slack, and 
when money is tight and expensive to 
borrow, bonds of this grade are sold and 
their prices are depressed. 

It is not difficult for the investor to make 
sure in which of these two investment 
periods he finds himself and to govern his 
buying accordingly. At a time like the 
present, for instance, even the most cau- 
tious investor might well consider the 
advisability of deferring, for a while at 
least, his purchases of gilt-edge bonds of 
the active market variety. Many of them, 
as the Indiana investor found, are low in 
comparison with former periods. But few 
of them are cheap. 





THE MAILED FIST IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


THE SAMOAN EPISODE, AND HOW A STORM AVERTED TROUBLE WITH THE UNITED STATES 
AND ENGLAND AGAINST GERMANY—PRINCE HENRY’S INSULT TO ADMIRAL DEWEY 
AT HONGKONG—THE PERIL OF A EUROPEAN COALITION AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE SPANISH WAR, AND HOW 
ENGLAND PREVENTED IT-—-THE FAMOUS VON 
DIEDERICH INCIDENT AT MANILA BAY 


BY 
JAMES MIDDLETON 








N AMERICAN representative, in 
presenting his letter of credence 
from the President of the United 
States to the ruler of the Ger- 
man Empire,” says Andrew D. 

White, in his Autobiography, “has one ad- 
vantage in the fact that he has an admir- 
able topic ready to his hand, suchas perhaps 
no other minister has. This boon was given 
us by Frederick the Great. He, among the 
first of continental rulers, recognized the 
States as an independent Power; and, there- 
fore, every American minister since, includ- 
ing myself, has found it convenient, on 
presenting the President’s autograph letter 
to the King or Emperor, to recall this 
event and to build upon it such an oratorical 
edifice as circumstances may warrant. 


The fact that the great Frederick re- 
cognized the new American Republic, 
not from love of it, but on account of his 
detestation of England, provoked by her 
conduct during his desperate struggle 
against his continental enemies, is, of 
course, on such occasions diplomatically 
kept in the background.” 

Certain orators have recently empha- 
sized the traditional friendship of the 
German Government and the United 
States, beginning with this considerably 
overworked enthusiasm of Frederick for 
American democracy. Until the estab- 
lishment of the German Empire, in 1871, 
the United States had no difficulties with 
Germany. Our treaties with Prussia, 
still in force, represented a high ideal of 
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international relations. The German 
states showed none of that hostility to the 
Union during the Civil War that so dis- 
graced other European Powers. No Ger- 
man emperor, like Napoleon III, at- 
tempted to form a European coalition 
against the United States; no German 
statesman, like Gladstone, declared, in a 
public speech, that “Jefferson Davis had 
made a nation” and showed full sympa- 
thy with the Southern Confederacy. No 
Alabama or Shenandoabh sailed from Ger- 
man ports to prey on American commerce. 
If we could go back forty-five years, 
to the Franco-Prussian war, we should 
find a startling contrast to the present 
situation. Americans sympathized then 
with Germany and prayed for the defeat 
of France! How else could they express 
their detestation of a pinchbeck emperor 
who had overturned French _ liberties, 
sought to extend his imperialism by force 
of arms over Europe, exerted all his 
influence to destroy the American Re- 
public, and defied the Monroe Doctrine 
by setting up an Empire in Mexico? 





THE CHANGE OF GERMAN ATTITUDE 


As long as Germany existed a land of 
philosophers, musicians, and poets seek- 
ing national and individual idealism and 
uninspired by the desire of conquering 
Europe and mankind, she found a re- 
sponsive and admiring friend in the 
United States. But the Prussification of 
Germany changed that, as it changed so 
many other things. Until 1871 there 
was no German Empire; this new ag- 
gressive state, founded by a great military 
victory, evidently changed the German 
character, or at least brought to the front 
traits that had long lain dormant. It 
certainly disturbed the even tenor of 
German-American relations. Many of our 
differences had a rather sordid turn, pigs 
and sugar apparently constituting for 
several years the chief subjects of diplo- 
matic intercourse. The German agrarians 
—the junker aristocracy—had always 
been restive at the large importations of 
meat from the United States and had little 
difficulty in finding reasons for excluding 
it. Whenever Germany discovered that 
American pork and sausage were unsani- 
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tary, the United States could usually 
suggest justifiable reasons for the ex- 
clusion of German beet-sugar. The two 
nations for many weary years exhausted 
all the talents of their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives on this absorbing theme. This 
and the German-American who stayed 
in the United States long enough to 
obtain citizenship and who, returning to 
Germany, claimed exemption from mili- 
tary service under the egis of the 
American flag, constantly tended to pro- 
mote ill-feeling. 


THE SAMOAN INCIDENT 


But Bismarck’s plans for the creation 
of German colonies first caused really 
bad blood. In the Samoan episode the 
modern German, or Prussian, spirit showed 
itself in all its swagger and offensiveness. 
Americans of the present generation little 
appreciate how serious this Samoan situ- 
ation became; only American energy, as 
illustrated in the conduct of an American 
naval officer, Commander Leary, and a 
timely and devastating hurricane, pre- 
vented war. One episode, the cumulation 
of several months’ bickerings, shows how 
serious the situation was. 

A German corvette, the Adler, lined up 
before Apia, and trained its guns upon the 
“rebels” led by Chief Malietoa. Before 
it could fire its first volley, however, 
something happened that took the German 
commander’s breath away. A small war 
vessel, named the Adams, and _ bearing 
the American flag, sailed in between the 
German ship and the shore. Her decks 
were stripped for action and her entire 
broadside was turned in the direction of 
the German vessel. Presently Comman- 
der Leary, accompanied by his staff, ap- 
peared on board the Adler, presenting his 
compliments to Captain Fritze. “If you 
fire,’ he said, “‘you must fire through the 
ship which | have the honor to command. 
I shall not be answerable for the con- 
sequences.” He then returned to the 
Adams, the drums of which were heard 
beating as they called the men to quarters. 
What Captain Leary did, of course, was 
to present squarely the issue of war or 
peace to the German naval officer, pre- 
cisely as, eleven years later, Dewey pre- 
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sented the same issue to Admiral von 
Diederich. That Leary’s act was some- 
what audacious is evident when one con- 
siders that his ship contained nothing 
but old-fashioned smooth-bore guns while 
the Adler had a fine assortment of new 
Krupp armament. Captain Fritze did not 
accept the challenge; he steamed away 
and German swagger, temporarily at 
least, lost something of its virulence. 

This lively little scene grew out of a 
disagreement, with Germany on one side 
and England and the United States on the 
other, which had made trouble for several 
years. Any one wishing the complete 
details will find them splendidly told in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘Footnote to 
History.” As far back as 1878, the Amer- 
ican Government had secured from the 
reigning “King” the harbor of Pago 
Pago as a naval station. England also 
possessed vital interests there. But, 
some time afterward, Germany came 
along, ran up her flag at Apia, and issued 
a proclamation, coolly appropriating the 
islands to herself. Hardly had the im- 
perial officials done this when the Stars 
and Stripes ascended another near-by 
flag-pole, announcing an American pro- 
tectorate. In the interest of peace, both 
the German and the American Govern- 
ments disavowed the acts of their agents, 
and both flags came down simultaneously. 
Then the Germans erected a stool-pigeon 
King, Tamassee, against Malietoa, who 
was friendly to the Americans and the 
English. President Cleveland sent three 
ships, the Kaiser three, and the English 
a new steel cruiser, the Calliope. The 
greatest excitement prevailed in the United 
States; every moment, the public awaited 
the news that seemed likely to spell war. 


A STORM THAT AVERTED A WAR 


Then occurred one of the strangest 
episodes in the history of war and diplo- 
macy. Americans who had been picking 
up their morning papers in daily ex- 
pectation of a clash found that the news, 
when it came, had a very different char- 
acter. A terrible typhoon had _ struck 
the islands, destroying all the American 
and German ships, with some loss of life. 
Only the British cruiser, the Calliope, 


escaped. This disaster had a sobering 
effect upon all three nations. Instead of 
going to war, England and the United 
States accepted Bismarck’s invitation to 
come to Berlin and talk the situation over. 
He evidently depended upon his great 
skill as a negotiator to accomplish the 
German aim, which was absolute German 
supremacy over the islands. The United 
States maintained that the three nations 
should control the Samoans jointly, and 
this was the view that prevailed. It is 
said that the Samoan settlement was the 
first diplomatic failure Bismarck had ever 
sustained. “It has been left to the navy- 
less American Republic,” said the London 
Saturday Review, a paper notorious for its 
hostility to our country, “to give us a 
lead in the path of duty and of honor.” 


EVIDENCES OF GERMAN UNFRIENDLINESS 


But this event increased the hostility 
which Germany nourished against the 
United States. Even so great an admirer 
and well wisher of Germany as Andrew D. 
White, who returned to Berlin as Ambas- 
sador in 1897, admits that this unfriend- 
liness widely prevailed. “On my setting 
down to the business of the Embassy,” he 
writes, contrasting 1897 with 1879, “‘it 
appeared that the changes in public senti- 
ment since my former stay as minister, 
eighteen years before, were great indeed. 
At that time German feeling was decidedly 
friendly to the United States. But all 
this was now changed.” And, speaking 
of the German press, “there were in all 
Germany but two newspapers of real 
importance friendly to the United States. 

All the others were more or less 
hostile, and some bitterly so. The one 
which | read every morning was of the 
worst. During the Spanish War it was 
especially virulent, being full of state- 
ments and arguments to show that cor- 
ruption was the main characteristic of 
our Government, cowardice of our army 
and navy, and hypocrisy of our people. 
Very edifying were quasi-philosophical 
articles; and one of these, showing the 
superiority of the Spanish women to their 
American sisters, especially as —— 
education, was a work of genius. 

The doings of every scapegrace in an 
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American university, of every silly woman 
in Chicago, of every blackguard in New 
York, of every snob at Newport, of every 
desperado in the Rocky Mountains, of 
every club loafer everywhere, were served 
up as typical examples of American life. 
The municipal governments of our coun- 
try, especially that of New York, were an 
exhaustless quarry from which speci- 
mens of every kind of scoundrelism were 
drawn and used in building up an ideal 
structure of American life; corruption, 
lawlessness, and barbarism being its most 
salient features. Nor was this confined 
to the more ignorant. Men who stood 
high in the universities, men of the great- 
est amiability, who in the former days had 
been the warmest friends to America, had 
now become our bitterest opponents, 
and some of their expressions seemed to 
point to eventual war.” 


PRINCE HENRY’S INSULT 


An incident at Hongkong, in the early 
part of 1898, intensified this ill-feeling. 
At that time, Germany aspired to play a 
great part in Eastern affairs, in pursuit of 
which ambition the Kaiser had sent his 
brother, Prince Henry, with a consider- 
able fleet. The Kaiser had sped _ his 
brother farewell in one of his character- 
istically flamboyant speeches, instructing 
him to display Germany’s “mailed fist” 
in the Orient. At that time Spanish- 
American relations were rapidly verging 
toward war; one result seemed inevitably 
the destruction of Spain as a colonial 
Power and Germany, as well as other 
continental Powers, unfavorably regarded 
the prospect that her colonies might fall 
to the United States. Doubtless, part of 
the duties of this new German squadron 
was to make “‘observations,”’ and to stand 
ready to act in the Philippine situation, 
should the imperial policy decide on dras- 
tic action. The German officers showed 
their sympathy with Spain and their 
contempt of the United States in all 
possible ways. 

These insults culminated at a dinner 
which Prince Henry gave to the“ officers 
of the foreign warships, which was at- 
tended by Admiral Dewey and other 
Americans. Following the usual custom, 
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Prince Henry, rising, proposed toasts to 
the nations whose representatives were 
his guests. Diplomatic etiquette stipu- 
lated that these nations should be men- 
tioned in alphabetical order, the French 
names being used. The first toast was, 
therefore, proposed to Germany (Alle- 
magne.) Next came England (Angleterre) 
followed by Spain (Espagne). Since the 
French name for the United States is 
Etats-Unis, the toast to this nation should 
have followed that to Espagne. Ignoring 
this, Prince Henry next proposed France. 
Few men are so punctilious on diplomatic 
etiquette as Admiral Dewey, and, at this 
affront, he rose, with his officers, and 
quietly left the table. 


A GERMAN APOLOGY 


Naturally the incident produced a sen- 
sation both in Germany and America. 
Prince Henry sent an officer to apologize, 
but Admiral Dewey, again the soul of 
punctiliousness, refused to accept an 
apology sent second-hand. His Royal 
Highness had personally insulted the 
United States; the same gentleman must 
personally offer the amende honorable. 
Then Prince Henry made a ceremonial 
call and apologized. He explained the 
incident as due to a temporary mental 
aberration. Although he was using the 
French names for the other countries, he 
said, his mind persistently ‘‘connoted” 
the United States under its familiar 
German appellation, Vereinigte-Staaten. 
The blunder was such a gross one, such an 
inconceivable violation of international 
decency, that only a mental twist of this 
kind could possibly have accounted for 
it. Probably the American people ‘would 
have accepted this explanation as satis- 
factory had not Germany outraged the 
United States in other ways than by mere 
breaches of etiquette. 

The extracts from Mr. White’s auto- 
biography indicate the state of German 
feeling during the Spanish War. France 
and Russia were not over-friendly; but 
Austria and Germany actually attempted 
to interfere. In this campaign , Austria 
took the lead. The Queen Regent of 
Spain was an Austrian archduchess, a 
niece of Emperor Francis Joseph and 
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greatly beloved by him. Dynastic in- 
fluence not only persuaded the Emperor 
to champion Spain against the United 
States, but the spectacle of an ancient 
monarchy going to pieces at the blow of 
a parvenu Republic was also disconcerting 
to the Central Empires. 


OUR GRAVE PERIL IN 1898 


In those fatal early weeks in April, 
1898, preceding the War, Spain was fran- 
tically rushing from one capital to another, 
imploring assistance against the United 
States. About the busiest men in Wash- 
ington were Von Hengelmiiller, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, and Von _ Holleben, 
who represented the Kaiser. Americans 
did not understand then, and do not 
understand now, the peril which then 
overshadowed them. We thought that 
our real enemy was Spain; our real enemy, 
however, was a European coalition against 
us. Had Austria and Germany had their 
way, the whole of Europe, bi:cked by its 
fleets and armies, would have forbidden 
us from going to war with Spain. 

The programme fell to the ground 
for one reason—England energetically re- 
fused to join the conspiracy. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote was then English Ambassador, 
and also the dean of the diplomatic corps. 
On April 6th, acting as dean, he received 
the Ambassadors of France, Austria, 
Germany, and Italy, presiding over a 
meeting big with significance for the 
United States. The full details of that 
meeting have never been published. 
Enough is known, however, to justify 
the statement that the Ambassadors 
discussed presenting to President Mc- 
Kinley a note protesting against Amer- 
ican intervention in the affairs of Cuba 
as unjustified and declaring that such 
intervention would not be regarded with 
indifference by the great European Powers. 
But Sir Julian Pauncefote, acting under 
instructions received from Lord Salisbury, 
absolutely refused to join in any such 
protest. With the world’s greatest naval 
Power taking the side of the United 
States, and with the general impression 
that such codperation might take more 
than a diplomatic form, the carefully 
laid plans to coerce this country fell to 
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pieces. Instead of this, the diplomats 
drew up a harmless note for presentation 
to Mr. McKinley. “The undersigned,” 
it read, “representatives of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russia, duly authorized in 
that behalf, address, in the names of their 
respective Governments, a pressing appeal 
to the feelings of humanity and moder- 
ation of the President and of the American 
people in their existing difficulties with 
Spain. They earnestly hope that further 
negotiations will lead to an agreement, 
which, while securing the maintenance 
of peace, will afford all necessary guar- 
antees for the reéstablishment of order in 
Cuba. The Powers do not doubt that 
the humanitarian and purely disinterested 
character of this representation will be 
fully recognized and appreciated by the 
American nation.” 


A DIPLOMATIC FARCE 


Before participating in even this pious 
expression, Sir Juliah Pauncefote called 
on President McKinley and asked if he 
had any objection to it. The President 
having given his consent, the diplomatic 
representatives, in full regalia, led by 
Pauncefote as dean—the farce must have 
caused him infinite amusement, especially 
when he realized how different this “pro- 
test’’ was from the one originally planned 
—called at the White House and presented 
this formidable document. President Mc- 
Kinley, also with a straight face, received 
the gentlemen, took the paper, and 
thanked them for their good intentions. 
“The Government of the United States,”’ 
he said, “appreciates the humanitarian and 
disinterested character of the communi- 
cation now made on behalf of the Powers 
named; and, for its part, is confident that 
equal appreciation will be shown for its 
own earnest and unselfish endeavors to 
fulfil a duty to humanity by ending a 
situation the indefinite prolongation of 
which has become insufferable.” 

A newspaper humorist summed up this 
momentous performance as follows: 

“Said the Six Ambassadors: ‘We hope 
for humanity’s sake that you will not go 
to war.’ Said Mr. McKinley in reply: 
“We hope if we do go to war you will 
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understand that it is for humanity’s 
sake. And the incident was closed.” 

Afterward, when Germany adopted a 
policy of conciliation toward the United 
States instead of the mailed fist, she at- 
tempted to explain away her part in this 
international episode. Unfortunately, the 
Kaiser’s official acts, after war began, 
are things that Americans can never 
forget. Mr. William Roscoe Thayer, in 
his recently published “ Life of John Hay,” 
quotes the Kaiser as having said: “If I had 
only had a fleet, | would have taken Uncle 
Sam by the scruff of the neck.” The 
behavior of his fleet at Manila, though it 
did not actually succeed in doing anything 
so violent as this, constantly demonstrated 
its ambition to go to extremes. Only 
Admiral Dewey’s sagacity, energy, and 
sense of his nation’s dignity prevented 
trouble. Since Admiral Dewey and Secre- 
tary Long have told the whole story, the 
facts are no longer in dispute. 


CAPTAIN CHICHESTER ON ETIQUETTE 


Just what purpose the Kaiser had in 
his Manila performance no one knows; 
possibly, as already said, a great plan of 
conquest inspired his behavior; as matters 
turned out, however, the episode has 
merely passed into history as another 
illustration of German swagger and bad 
manners. Indeed, this is the final diag- 
nosis passed upon Admiral von Diederich, 
the German commander at Manila, by 
Captain Chichester, the senior English 
officer. ‘Diederich has no sea manners,” 
said this English tar. Another current 
story represents Chichester as sitting in 
his cabin, apparently deeply immersed 
in a large red book, when Diederich came 
in to pay a friendly call. 

“What’s that book you are reading?”’ 
he asked. 

“That’s a book on naval etiquette,” 
replied the Englishman. 

“Indeed!” replied the German. “I 
didn’t know that such a book existed.” 

“Let me present you with it,” said 
Captain Chichester, handing it to him. 
“You really ought to read it.” 

Now Admiral Dewey’s hobby, next to 
seamanship, is international law. The 
Navy regards him as one of its greatest 


experts on that subject. When, after 
defeating the Spanish squadron at Manila, 
he established the blockade, the American 
Admiral understood all the niceties of his 
situation. His first difficulties with the 
Germans arose over their failure to under- 
stand the merits of this blockade. Ac- 
cording to law, the blockading admiral 
controls the harbor; even warships can 
enter or leave only with his permission, 
and they occupy such anchorages as he 
assigns them. It is the custom, when 
such a blockade is established, for neutral 
Powers to send one or two ships for ‘‘ob- 
servations’— mainly to assure them- 
selves that a really ‘effective’ blockade 
exists. France, Japan, and England sent 
such vessels to Manila. In entering the 
harbor their commanders obeyed the 
usual rules, and accepted the anchorages 
Dewey allotted to them. 


GERMAN INSOLENCE AT MANILA BAY 


But, one fine day, into Manila Bay 
came the German cruiser Jrene, steamed 
grandly past Dewey’s flagship, the 
Olympia, and anchored in a_ place 
selected by herself. Dewey, believing 
that this violation of sea manners was 
merely caused by ignorance, ignored it. 
One morning at three o'clock, another 
ship bearing the German flag was picked 
up by a searchlight. It was rapidly 
approaching the Olympia. There were 
Spanish gunboats then secreted about the 
Philippines; this vessel might easily be 
one of these carrying a German flag and 
attempting to get near enough to the 
Olympia to launch a torpedo. Admiral 
Dewey ordered a warning shot fired over 
its bows. Still the German paid no 
attention, and another shot was fired— 
this one coming so close that the water, 
splashing where it hit, fell in a shower on 
the intruder’s deck. Then the Cormoran 
—for it was another German observer— 
promptly came to. 

By the time Vice-Admiral von Diederich 
arrived, Germany had a squadron of five 
vessels at Manila. Germany’s naval forces, 
indeed, had greater strength in the Phil- 
ippines than had those of the United 
States. This large fleet in itself consti- 
tuted an unfriendly act. England, which 
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had infinitely greater interests in the 
Islands, at no time had more than three. 
When Dewey paid his call of ceremony on 
Von Diederich, he alluded to the size of 
the German squadron. 

“T am here by order of the Kaiser, sir,” 
replied Vice-Admiral von Diederich, in his 
most Germanic manner. 


DEWEY CALLS THE GERMAN BLUFF 


The German Admiral and his staff 
constantly visited the Spanish officials at 
Manila, with whom they maintained the 
friendliest relations. At this time the 
Americans had not yet captured the city; 
they were blockading it, awaiting the 
arrival of American troops before en- 
gaging in a general assault. Dewey’s 
position, with a heavier German squadron 
on the ground and the knowledge that 
Camara’s fleet had left Cadiz for the 
Philippines, was, therefore, not over- 
comfortable. And Von Diederich was 
constantly making trouble. His vessels 
sailed about the Bay, passing in and out 
the American lines, paying not the slignt- 
est regard to the blockade. Finally the 
Germans committed a breach that re- 
sulted in a crisis. A German cruiser 
landed a boatload of supplies for the 
besieged Spanish forces in Manila—a 
violation of neutrality that amounted 
almost to an act of war. Dewey called 
his flag lieutenant and instructed him to 
take his compliments to Admiral von 
Diederich, and informed him “of this 
extraordinary disregard of the usual cour- 
tesies of naval intercourse.” And then 
he added: 

“Say to Admiral von Diederich that 
if he wants a fight, he can have it now!” 

At this the German Admiral disavowed 
the action of his subordinates, saying that 
they had no authority to provision the 
Spanish garrison. 

The Philippine insurrectionists, who were 
then coéperating with the United States, 
were preparing to make an attack on the 
Isla Grande in Subig Bay. They de- 
sisted when the German cruiser Irene 
threatened to shell them. At this Dewey 
sent the Raleigh and the Concord, their 
decks cleared for action, with instructions 
to drive off the Jrene and take the Spanish 
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position. When the American ships en- 
tered the Bay at a furious speed, the Jrene 
put on full steam and departed. 

But Germany’s most offensive act 
took place on the day, reinforcements, 
new ships, and supplies having arrived 
from America, that Dewey started his 
bombardment of Manila. As Dewey’s 
squadron started to take up its position 
before the batteries at Cavité, the German 
squadron followed its rear. When Dewey 
stopped the Germans also stopped. No 
one even to-day knows what these man- 
ceuvres meant, opinion dividing as to 
whether Von Diederich meant to be merely 
insulting or whether it was his plan to 
fire on the American ships—to open war 
for the German capture of the Philippines. 
Had he pursued the latter plan Dewey’s 


position, placed between the Cavité 
batteries and the German squadron, 
would have been exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. 

Now followed an episode that will 
long be remembered in our. navy. 


The three British ships came along and 
took up a position between the American 
and the German squadrons. Von Diederich 
could not fire without hitting the English 
men-of-war. If Von Diederich had ever in- 
tended to open hostilities, this little action 
chilled his ardor; soon after, three of his 
vessels disappeared in the night and Manila 
knew them no more. 


PRINCE HENRY’S VISIT 


All these things explain the suspicion 
and even unfriendliness with which Amer- 
icans have since regarded Germany. Since 
then, the Kaiser has sought to gain their 
friendship; he sent over his brother, 
Prince Henry—the same man who had 
insulted Admiral Dewey at Manila in 
1898—to make a visit in the interest of 
better German-American feeling. The 
Americans turned out in large numbers 
to see the Prince; German-Americans 
raised their “hochs”’ wherever he ap- 
peared; Herman Ridder entertained him 
at an elaborate newspaper dinner, and 
the German societies held a huge Fackelzug 
—torchlight parade—in his honor. His 
Royal Highness behaved commendably in 
democratic fashion, showed himself a 
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master in American slang, using with 
skill and appropriateness such phrases 
as “It’s a cinch,” “Not on your life,” 
“Hustle,” and “Get busy.’”’ Looking back 
on this visit now, it seems that it was 
made more as a demonstration in the 
interests of German-Americans, as an 


attempt to promote Pan-Germanism in 
the United States, than as a sincere tribute 
to the Nation. But neither Prince Henry, 
nor exchange professors, nor Germanic 
museums, nor gift horses like statues of 
Frederick the Great have destroyed the 
memories of the Spanish War. 


CHINA’S EMPIRE LOST 


THE DRAMATIC CHAIN OF EVENTS BY WHICH IT HAS BEEN STRIPPED OF ITS DE- 
PENDENCIES AND NOW IS THREATENED BY JAPAN WITH LOSS OF SOVEREIGNTY 
EVEN IN CHINA PROPER AND WITH JAPANESE EXPLOITATION OF 
THE COUNTRY’S RESOURCES AND COMMERCE—AMERICA’S 
INTEREST IN THIS NEW PROBLEM OF THE EAST 


BY 


FREDERICK MOORE 


(AUTHOR OF “THE BALKAN TRAIL,” AND “THE PASSING OF MOROCCO”) 


ITHIN the last five 


years Mongolia and _ 


Tibet have passed from 

under Chinese control; 

Chinese Turkestan, be- 
cause of its geographical position, has 
been cut off from direct communication 
with Peking; and Manchuria has gone 
through another stage in the process of 
passing over to the Japanese and the 
Russians. These are not all the political 
changes that have taken place detrimental 
to China’s sovereignty, but they are 
enough to justify the title of this article. 
The great dependencies of China, vaster 
in extent of territory than all her provinces, 
have passed away; and, moreover, the 
independence of China proper is being 
assailed and is already seriously impaired. 

It is an intensely interesting story. 

Why should a nation with three or four 
hundred million people submit to the in- 
vasion of their country by a few hundred 
troops from a smaller state seeking to 
control them? Why should they appeal to 
other countries to interfere and not depend 
on their own strength and patriotism? 

A little more than a year ago, five or six 
hundred Japanese troops under orders 
from their Government proceeded by rail, 
despite the protests of the Chinese authori- 
ties, to the city of Tsinanfu, a strategic 


central point on the north-and-south rail- 
road that connects the capital, Peking, 
and the principal shipping port, Shanghai. 
Japanese troops (about five hundred) were 
already established in barracks at Hankow, 
in the heart of China. This latter contin- 
gent had control of the other of the two 
railroads that connect Peking with the 
Yangtze River. And Japanese troops still 
occupy these two cities. It is, geographi- 
cally, as if St. Louis and Chicago were 
occupied by foreign soldiers. 

In Wuchang, across the river from Han- 
kow, and in and around Tsinanfu, large 
permanent Chinese armies have been main- 
tained. At times there have been a hun- 
dred thousand Chinese soldiers at Wuchang 
and probably forty thousand near Tsinan- 
fu. Yet the Chinese Government restrains 
its troops, petitions the Japanese in vain to 
withdraw, and has sought to persuade 
Great Britain and America to induce the 
Japanese to depart. 

The history of the last five years, since 
Yuan Shih-kai came back to power, has 
been cabled to this country in the briefest 
form and piecemeal; and the facts have 
been disputed and contradicted by emis- 
saries of the Japanese Government and 
American partisans of both Japan and 
China (some in each case being compen- 
sated advocates) until they have become a 
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tangled maze in the minds even of close 
observers. For that reason it is worth 
while to recount them. 

In the summer of 1911, the Manchu 
Government seemed as secure as it had 
been for a score of years. It was a feeble 
government, as every one knew, but there 
was no immediate pressure from without 
and no serious disorders within. Huge 
parliament buildings were being erected, a 
constitution had been promised, railroads 
were being constructed, though slowly, and 
the Government’s credit was so good that 
loans of millions could always be obtained 
from France, Great Britain, and Germany. 
And the United States, through the so- 
called “American Group” of bankers, was 
endeavoring to get into China on the same 
basis as other lending nations. 

The programme inspiring the American 
and British governments in particular was 
the maintenance of the independence of 
China and the “Open Door.” Accord- 
ingly, in the matter of loans and franchises, 
compromise and an understanding was 
sought with other nations so that a repeti- 
tion of the Battle of Concessions which 
brought China to the verge of partition in 
the ’nineties should not again take place. 
The Quintuple Group of British, French, 
Russian, German, and Japanese bankers, 
supported by their governments, was the 
result reached prior to the European War. 
The American Group of bankers, who had 
entered the international group supported 
by the Republican Administration, with- 
drew when the Democrats came into office, 
because President Wilson condemned the 
scheme as restrictive to fair competition and 
tending to the financial control of China. 


THE REVOLT OF IQII 


On October 10, 1911, suddenly the revo- 
lution broke out in the south. It was a 
feeble revolt, with little more than the 
strength of public opinion behind it. In- 
efficient and spiritless though the Govern- 
ment’s army was, it could have defeated 
the rebels; but the Manchus themselves 
had not character enough to give the 
soldiers orders to fight. They became 
terrified, sought to negotiate and com- 
promise, sent their wealth into foreign 
banks for safety, offered concession after 


concession to their adversaries, and finally 
called upon Yuan Shih-kai—a Chinese of 
exceptional character, being a man of 
action—to come to Peking and adminis- 
trate for them. 

In an article published in the February 
number of the WorLp’s Work, the writer 
explained how Yuan Shih-kai, once estab- 
lished in Peking, manipulated affairs to 
satisfy his own ends—not without con- 
ducting them also, however, with patriotic 
motives. But while Yuan was working 
out his schemes and projects serious events 
took place in the dependencies. 

For a very long time Mongolia and 
Tibet had been dissatisfied with Chinese 
domination, and as soon as the revolution 
broke out in Southern China these two vast 
Buddhist territories expelled the Chinese 
ambans (official representatives) from their 
capitals and proclaimed independence. 
Hostilities resulted, and the Chinese troops 
were worsted repeatedly by Mongol raiders 
in the north and worthless Tibetan sol- 
diers in the west. There was no induce- 
ment for the Chinese troops to fight, and 
they could not be persuaded to proceed to 
a dangerous distance into the frontiers 
of the rebellious dependencies. 


RUSSIA’S PROTECTORATE IN MONGOLIA 


In the case of Mongolia, Russia soon 
assumed a protectorate, and in that of 
Tibet, Great Britain took action amount- 
ing to the same thing, notifying the Chinese 
Government that no Chinese troops would 
be permitted to reénter Tibet. And in 
each case tripartite conferences were held 
to determine the future political and ad- 
ministrative status of the seceding depen- 
dency. An agreement was reached with 
Russia and Mongolia saving China’s “face”’ 
by giving her nominal suzerainty over 
Mongolia. But tribute is ended and no 
authority is now held by China except in 
foreign affairs. 

This appears to be a clever political 
move played by the Russian diplomatists, 
to whose advantage it works, for by the 
arrangement no other state may interfere 
or even send diplomatic emissaries to Urga, 
the Mongolian capital. The representa- 
tives of other countries must go to Peking 
to negotiate regarding Mongolian affairs, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL GRAB-BAG OF THE FAR EAST 


China no longer is sovereign over vast portions of her former Empire. 
ination, Mongolia and Tibet, when the revolution of 1911 broke out, proclaimed their independence. 


Dissatisfied with Chinese dom- 
Over 


the former Russia soon assumed a protectorate (though China is nominally sovereign), and Great Britain 


took action amounting to the same thing in Tibet. 


Government is at times most doubtful. 


under the control of the Russians “‘as far, apparently, as they wish it to come at the present time.” 


Over Kansu Province the domination of the Peking 
Russia’s protectorate over Mongolia placed Chinese Turkestan 


Man- 


churia, of course, has been practically a dependency of Japan since the close of the Russo-Japanese War. 
The recent twenty-one demands of Japan tend toward a complete Japanese protectorate over China proper 


while Russia may deal with the Mongol 
Government direct, being especially privi- 
leged by the agreement to do so. 

Concerning Tibet no agreement has 
been reached, the British-Tibetan-Chinese 
Conference having failed to come to terms. 
To the British and Tibetans, however, it 
does not matter whether the legal status of 
the Dalai Lama’s country is ever settled 
with the Chinese, and to the Chinese it is 
only a matter of pride. Fighting on the 
frontier has to all intents ceased. 

If, now, you will look at a map of the 
Chinese Empire, you will see that, these 
two dependencies having been lost to 
China, the connection between China 
proper and Chinese Turkestan is through 





a comparatively narrow neck of land run- 
ning out through the western province of 
Kansu. Even over Kansu_ itself the 
domination of the Peking Government is 
at times most doubtful. Kansu is difficult 
to reach, as no railroad runs into the pro- 
vince; and should the province revolt, 
troops must march overland hundreds of 
miles to get to the scene. This being the 
case, it is not easy to keep there a governor 
loyal to Peking, and sometimes intrigue, 
persuasion, and trickery have to be em- 
ployed. To send troops farther through 
this province and for hundreds of miles 
beyond to the principal cities of Chinese 
Turkestan is entirely out of the question. 
Chinese officials are permitted to make their 
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way thither by means of the Siberian Rail- 
way and its branches running southward, 
but Chinese troops may not travel through 
Russia. The Russians have not failed 
to lay plans for the future, but their rail- 
roads along the borders of the Chinese 
dependency serve already as the only 
modern means of transportation for com- 
modities coming from or going into Chinese 
Turkestan. It was unnecessary for them 
to encourage declarations of independence 
in Turkestan as well as in Mongolia, for 
their protectorate over the latter placed 
the former under their control as far, 
apparently, as they wish it to come at the 
present time. 

The lopping off of these dependencies 
meant nothing to the outside world. 
England and Russia had protested at the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
only a few years before, but no word of 
objection was spoken when territory scores 
of times their size was here manipulated 
evidently in one case for ultimate annexa- 
tion. The newspapers in Europe and 
America gave but a few paragraphs on 
remote pages to the subject. But there 
was a difference. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was territory that might precipitate a 
European war, and did do so, whereas 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Chinese Turkestan 
mattered to nobody. No country wished 
to make it even an excuse for interference 
—except Japan. 


THE INNER MONGOLIAN BOUNDARY 


The action of the Japanese, which shortly 
followed that of Russia and Britain, at- 
tracted comparatively greater attention, 
for it meant more. The question of the 
Mongolian frontier had been left open, 
both the Russians and the Mongols un- 
doubtedly wishing it so. But should 
they succeed ultimately in including what is 
known as Inner Mongolia within the new- 
formed Russian protectorate, another ques- 
tion would have been created between 
Russia and Japan, for Inner. Mongolia 
menacingly flanks the Japanese section of 
Manchuria. The Russian Government 
evidently obscured the boundary issue in 
order to try the Japanese out. They did 
not have long to wait. Official announce- 


ments and statements on foreign affairs 


were soon forthcoming from the Tokyo 
Government showing that Japan would 
extend her “sphere of influence”’ into, if 
not entirely over, Inner Mongolia. These 
statements in turn were left vague. Rus- 
sian agents and officers began appearing in 
Mongolia, coming as far down as the 
Great Wall, and Japanese agents pene- 
trated Inner Mongolia, staking out, in a 
manner, their future claims. 


JAPAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


But the great opportunity for Japan 
came when the European war began. All 
the European Powers holding territorial 
positions which might in the future menace 
her entered the struggle that absorbed 
their effectiveness. Japan, too, entered 
the war. Japan had driven the Russians 
back from the menacing position of Port 
Arthur; now was her opportunity to get 
rid of another strategic European outpost, 
Tsingtau. At the same time she would 
pay off an old score, for Germany had 
signed the polite note, with France and 
Russia, “advising” Japan to withdraw 
from Port Arthur after taking that place 
from China in the war of 1894. 

But even a greater opportunity was 
given to Japan by the war, namely, the 
chance to attain the dominating position 
in China, such a position that will in future 
prevent the break-up of that feeble country 
and the partitioning of it among the 
European states. It gave her also—some 
of her statesmen believed—the opportunity 
to enhance the power and wealth of Japan 
to a degree that will make her forever 
an invincible nation. 

Japan is a poor country overtaxed to a 
pathetic degree to maintain a great army 
and a navy. Here, at her door, is a terri- 
tory like another Europe, undeveloped, 
inhabited by swarming millions of people 
who cling to ancient inefficient ways. Why 
not dominate it, develop its wealth, and 
make soldiers of its stalwart coolies? 
Japanese officials reasoned with the Chinese 
and explained that the two peoples were 
no longer permitted to emigrate to the 
United States, Australia, or Canada. On 
the other hand, Britishers and Americans 
came to China as they pleased. The 
natural wealth of China was sufficient for 
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both the Chinese and the Japanese, but it 
needed organization, capital, and protec- 
tion. All these the Japanese could provide. 

But the Chinese objected. Of all the 
foreign troops in China the Japanese were 
least considerate of the Chinese people, 
who fear intensely a Japanese overlordship. 
They suspected that the proposed alliance 
would be an alliance of master and slave. 
They did not say this, for to speak frankly 
is not the way of the East, but they gave 
excuses. The Japanese then put on pres- 
sure and made their notorious demands. 
They had no excuse, but they made one. 
It amounted to this: that the Chinese 
should appreciate what Japan had done 
for them in driving the Germans out of 
Shantung, and, instead of protesting (the 
Japanese had come needlessly far into the 
interior and had driven the Chinese guards 
and officials out of many towns), should 
show their friendship and appreciation. 
The Chinese did not see the matter in this 
light; they preferred, indeed, the presence 
of the Germans or any other Europeans to 
that of the people who call themselves a 
kindred race. 


THE JAPANESE DEMANDS 


It was on January 18, 1915, two months 
after the fall of Tsingtau, that the Japanese 


Minister in Peking, His Excellency Eki. 


Hioki, appeared before Yuan Shih-kai and 
presented to the President in person, with 
little explanation and no warning, the 
startling list of Japan’s demands. Mr. 
Hioki made a brief speech warning the 
President that secrecy was essential, sug- 
gesting that worse calamities would befall 
China if the document was divulged and 
foreign assistance sought. It was stated 
in the highest circles, and | believe cor- 
rectly, that the Japanese Minister also 
intimated that Chinese rebels then so- 
journing in Japan might be put in a position 
successfully to undo Yuan’s authority if 
the latter failed to comply promptly with 
Japan’s wishes. 

The timorous Chinese Government was 
terrified, knowing that its army, equipped 
with a hodge-podge of weapons and to all 
intents without ammunition, was utterly 
incapable of opposing the Japanese. Had 
any Chinese other than Yuan been in 
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power, things would have gone badly for 
the country, but Yuan is a man of remark- 
able ability. He was not dismayed. After 
a few days, he decided upon a course of 
action which was to save what he could 
and give the Japanese no excuse for fighting. 
It was evidently his determination to 
let them come to Peking if they wished. 
One or two of his generals wanted to fight, 
but Yuan restrained them. One of them, 
old Chang Hsun, came to Peking and went 
around the streets in the President’s motor 


' car, a bodyguard riding on the steps with 


revolvers in hand. Though hostility to 
the Japanese ran so high that men cut 
their fingers and wrote petitions in their 
own blood—one being sent to the American 
Legation—and two or three men com- 
mitted suicide, the Chinese as a rule 
cringed or fled before the Japanese where- 
ever they came. 


JAPAN REPUDIATES HER -PLEDGES 


The Japanese demands were more 
severe than those Austria made of Serbia, 
causing the present European war; and 
they were contrary to both the letter and 
spirit of Japan’s alliance with Great 
Britain. The opportunity was so great 
that the Japanese Government disre- 
garded their country’s foreign pledges. 
The demands, if complied with in full, 
would have meant more than establishing 
a Japanese protectorate over China. As 
far as Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, and 
Shantung are concerned, the Chinese 
conceded sufficient to make the Japanese 
a controlling power in those areas. They 
also acceded to demands regarding Fukien 
which will give the Japanese precedent 
for further interference there whenever 
they like. Over the extensive coal and 
iron mines known as the Han-yeh-ping 
(from which ore can be brought to the 
United States at a price which will com- 
pete with that of American ore) the Jap- 
anese secured permanent control. 

They demanded, also, participation in 
the policing of some of the cities of China 
(the names and number, undoubtedly with 
design, were not specified); the right to 
supply China’s army with more than half 
its munitions; the appointment of super- 
visors (not advisers) in the Central Gov- 
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WUCHANG, IN THE HEART OF CHINA 


Although China maintains an army of nearly one hundred thousand soldiers here, enough*to destroy 
the Japanese force stationed at Hankow, directly across the Yangtze River, the Government did not use 
them but merely petitioned Japan to withdraw her troops 


ernment; the right to send Buddhist 
missionaries to China; and certain railroad 
concessions. The Chinese were confident 
that the Buddhist priests would be polit- 
ical agents. One or more of the railroad 
concessions were designed to traverse 
territory competing with or already pledged 
to British companies. When this was 
pointed out to the Japanese they re- 
plied to the Chinese officials that Japan 
would relieve China of responsibility of 
negotiations with “the Power concerned.” 

None of these latter demands was 


granted, but they were tacitly recognized 
when the Japanese mobilized a part of 
their army and navy, ordered their citi- 
zens out of China, and sent an ultimatum 
to Peking. The Chinese accepted the 
modified terms of the ultimatum, thereby 
acknowledging that those demands which 
the Japanese Government “temporarily 
suspended” remained open for discussion. 

It is said by friends of Japan that her 
Government was only bartering in the way 
of the East, asking more than they ex- 
pected to get. But having had occasion 
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THE LOOTING OF TIENTSIN 
Like the cities in the ‘‘war zone”’ of Mexico; almost every important city in China has been looted and 
burned in the revolutions of the last five years 
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THE CITY OF CANTON 
Capital of the province of Kwangtung, with a population of 900,000. It was the first important city to 
revolt against the Manchu dynasty 
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SOLDIERS GUARDING YUAN’S PALACE IN PEKING 


“the Strong Man of China,” as such has many enemies among all classes, and numerous 
attempts have been made on his life 








Yuan Shih-kai, 











PRESIDENT OR EMPEROR? 


China has undergone many changes of government with startling rapidity, and empire and republic have 
recently twice followed each other in close order 
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BLOCKING JAPAN’S AMBITIONS 
Yuan Shih-kai foresaw the menace of Japanese 
ambitions and has worked to defeat these without 
an open break for which China was unprepared 












CHINESE TROOPS 
Although Yuan Shih-kai has labored unceasingly to modernize his army, many regiments wear the 
old-time uniform-and one regiment even retains the queue. At best, his troops are hopelessly inferior to 
the highly trained and completely equipped armies of Japan 


to watch closely the attitude of the Jap- 
anese Legation in Peking during the several 
months of the negotiations, | am of the 
opinion that they intended to put through 
as many as possible of those demands, and 
that they were restrained only by publicity 
and finally by the decision of the Genro 
(the Elder Statesmen) who feared at the 
last moment to take the risk of employing 
the forces they had sent to China. 

Many of the same officials who pressed 
the original demands on China continue 
in office; there is an army party that is 
aggressive; and the people are being 
cultivated in the idea of Japan’s right of 
domination in the Far East. Meanwhile 
Japanese agents in this country and Amer- 
icans who are partisans of the Japanese 
are seeking to persuade the people of the 
United States that their policy is a Monroe 
Doctrine. The application of the phrase, 
though false, has the effect desired by the 
Japanese and is therefore being worked 
systematically. 

It is interesting to observe the following 
clauses in Japan’s Treaty of Alliance with 
Great Britain. In the Preamble, Clause 
B provides for “the preservation of the 
common interests of all Powers in China 
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JAPANESE TROOPS IN CHINA 


Within the last few years Japan, Russia, and to a less extent Great Britain have absorbed dependen- H 
cies and so extended their influences in China that that country is to-day almost without sovereignty } 


even on its own soil 








by insuring the independence and integrity 
of the Chinese Empire and the principle 
of equal opportunities for the commerce 
and industry of all nations in China.” 
Article | states that, “It is agreed that 
wherever in the opinion of either Japan or 


Great Britain any of the rights and interests 
: referred to in the Preamble to this Agree- 
ment are in jeopardy the two Govern- 


ments will communicate with each other 

fully and frankly and will consider in 
| common the measures which should be 
taken to safeguard those menaced rights 
or interests.” 

Article V states that, “The high con- 
tracting parties agree that neither of them 
will, without consulting the other, enter 
into separate arrangements with another 
Power to the prejudice of the objects 
described in the Preamble of this Agree- 
ment.” 

Japan had also an understanding with 
the United States known as the Root- 
Takahira Agreement, which is in the form 
of identical notes exchanged between the 
two Governments in 1908. Here are two 
articles from that Agreement: THE JAPANESE MINISTER AT PEKING 

“Article|V. They |[i.e., the United States His Excellency Eki Hioki, who presented the de- 

; mands which Japan, when the attention of the Powers 
and Japan] are also determined to pre- was diverted by war, thrust upon a helpless China 
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and industry of all na- 
tions in that Empire. 
“Article V. Should 
any event occur 
threatening the status 
quo as above de- 
scribed or the principle 
of equal opportunity 
as above defined, it 
remains for the two 
governments to com- 
municate with each 
other in order to arrive 
at an understanding 
as to what measures 
they may consider it 
useful to take.” 
Despite these agree- 
ments the Japanese 
Government did not 








THE GATE OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION 


Each foreign legation maintains a guard of several hundred soldiers for 
its protection in the event of anti-foreign movements occurring in the re- 


bellions which are so frequent in China 


serve the common interests of all Powers 
in China by supporting by all pacific 
means at their disposal the independence 
and integrity of China and the principle 
of equal opportunity for the commerce 


make known the na- 
ture of its demands 
to the other Powers 
until the middle of 
February, by which 
time publicity and diplomatic inquiry were 
pressing the Tokio officials hard. The 
communication then made to Great Bri- 
tain, the United States, France, and 
Russia embraced only twelve of the articles 
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THE UNITED STATES LEGATION AT PEKING 


“The Government of the United States,” 
“cannot recognize any agreement or undertaking 


said President Wilson, at the time of Japan’s demands, 


impairing the treaty rights of the United 


States and its citizens in China or the political or territorial integrity of the Republic of China” 
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and not the true ver- 
sion but a modified 
form of them. Sub- 
sequently the Japan- 
ese Government com- 
municated the full 
twenty-one, giving the 
excuse that the nine 
originally withheld 
were meant only as re- 
quests, but even in 
making these known 
they tempered and 
toned down the Eng- 
lish translation which 
they put out officially. 

When Japan had 
finally obtained from 
Yuan Shih-kai those 
articles upon which 
she insisted, President 
Wilson, in May, 1915, 
sent the following 
identical note to 
China and Japan: 
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THE BRITISH LEGATION IN PEKING 

Despite the existing Anglo-Japanese treaty, the recent Japanese aggres- 

sions in China have aroused feelings that make probable sooner or later a 
clash of British interests and Japanese ambitions in the Orient 


“In view of the circumstances of the been reached as a result thereof, the Gov- 
negotiations which have taken place and_ ernment of the United States has the honor 
which are now pending between the Gov-_ to notify the Government of the Chinese 
ernment of China and the Government of Republic that it cannot recognize any 


Japan and of the agreements which have agreement or undertaking which has been 
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LEGATION CITY 


Surrounded by strongly fortified walls in the heart of Peking itself stands Legation City, the quarter 
reserved by treaty for the residences of foreigners only. During the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 more than 
two hundred foreigners were besieged in the British Legation for several months 
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entered into or which may be entered into 
between the Governments of China and 
Japan impairing the treaty rights of the 
United States and its citizens in China, 
the political or territorial integrity of the 
Republic of China, or the international 
policy relative to China commonly known 
as the Open Door policy. An identical 
note has been transmitted to the Japanese 
Government.” 

But the American note was delivered 
after the ultimatum had been presented 
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Foreign Minister, pressed in Parliament 
for a statement of Great Britain’s attitude, 
made the very diplomatic reply that the 
policy of the British Government in the 
Far East continued to accord with the 
terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance continues 
to exist, not having been denounced. But 
dislike has grown up seriously in Japan in 
return for the suspicion and distrust which 
the action of Japan naturally engendered 
among Britishers. Manifestations of it 
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THE CHINESE FOREIGN 


OFFICE 


Although hostility to the Japanese ran so-high at the time of the famous ‘‘twenty-one demands” that 
men cut their fingers and wrote petitions in their own blood urging war with Japan, the unprepared con- 
dition of China made armed resistance impossible 


and accepted, and was intended only to 
register America’s position in case of future 
difficulties. It was the attitude of Great 
Britain that, above that of any other na- 
tion, caused the Japanese to restrain their 
hand at the last moment. The British 
press in the Far East is influential, and it 
spoke emphatically and repeatedly, con- 
demning Japan’s deception. Some of the 


papers in England likewise expressed their 
disappointment and distrust, though most 
of the editors remained silent, feeling that 
Great Britain could not afford to make 
Japan an enemy at the present time of 
Sir Edward Grey, the 


crisis. British 








have recently become glaringly evident in 
the writings of Japanese editors and uni- 
versity professors in Tokio papers and 
others. The irritation is such that, if the 
Japanese come to believe Great Britain too 
seriously involved in the European struggle 
to interfere in the future, they will pro- 
bably renew their pressure on China and 
and proceed to take control of that country. 

That Japan may be justified in taking 
over charge of China is open to controversy. 
The Chinese are a backward race, wasting 
their opportunities because of ignorance 
and the intense selfishness which centuries 
of most wretched individual struggling for 





























CHINA’S 


sustenance has en- 
gendered. That China 
would be materially 
better off under their 
organization cannot 
be disputed. Before 
the Japanese came to 
Manchuria the people 
used to raise enough 
soy beans to support 
life. If they raised 
more there was no 
means of shipping 
them, and if they 
made money brigands 
or officials robbed 
them of the surplus. 
To-day tens of thou- 
sands of coolies cross 
the Gulf of Chihli an- 
nually from Shantung AN 
Province to help harv- 
est the great beancrops 
which go by Japanese 
railroad and steamship lines to Europe and 
compete there with the products of Ameri- 
can cotton seed. It would be so, | have 
no doubt, with all China, were the Japanese 
to assume control. The Japanese would 
profit most, but the Chinese would also 
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ENTRANCE TO THE WINTER PALACE 


Here, fearful of assassination, Yuan Shih-kai has of late spent most of his 
time in refuge from his political enemies 


greatly benefit. The majority. of the 
people (we have Manchuria as an example) 
would be glad of the opportunity to make 
a living where they are on the constant 
verge of starvation to-day. A coolie is 
lucky in China to draw a regular wage 
of three dollars a 











month; he will even 
raise a family on that 
income. 

But there would 
be considerations for 
America and Great 
Britain to take into 
account. The Jap- 
anese have driven 
Russia part way and 
Germany entirely out 
of China. They do 
not like the Americans 
or the British, because 
of our assumption of 
superiority. Our at- 
titude has cut the Jap- 
anese, who are sensi- 
tive, to the quick. In 
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THE GATES TO THE ‘‘FORBIDDEN CITY’ OF PEKING 


It has been argued that the Japanese are justified in their ambitions to rule 
China as the Chinese are a backward race wasting their opportunities because 


of ignorance and selfishness 


the Far East it is 
evident at every turn. 
We are keeping them 
out of the United 


‘ 
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BURNING OPIUM 


One of the few evidences of administrative efficiency that has been given by the Chinese in recent years 


is their success in the campaign to suppress the use of opium 











States, Canada, and Australia. Will they 
drive us out of the Orient? They will not 
attempt that for the present and may 
never do so; but | shall be much surprised 
if they do not control China, despite agree- 


ments to the contrary, before the termina- 
tion of the present war in Europe. It all 
depends on the British fleet, or, to go a 
step farther, on the success or failure of the 
German submarines. 
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LAMA PRIESTS IN PEKING 


From Tibet, one of China’s dependencies that has been taken from her by much the same process as that 


which robbed her of Manchuria and Mongolia 











THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1904 


Which was held at Chicago and which nominated Theodore Roosevelt for President by acclamation and 
Charles W. Fairbanks for Vice-President. The late Mark Hanna’s portrait was its symbol 
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IN WHICH MOST OF THE MEN NOW FOREMOST IN THE STRUGGLE OVER THE PARA- 
MOUNT ISSUE OF AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY WON THEIR NOMINATIONS 
ON ISSUES OF PURELY INTERNAL IMPORTANCE 











THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION OF I9Q04 


Alton B. Parker, of New York, was nominated for President at St. Louis by this convention, with William 
Randolph Hearst second choice. Mr. Parker was defeated by Mr. Roosevelt in the ensuing election 
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MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT NOT 
ONE CENT FOR TRIBUTE 


PERPETUATING UNPREPAREDNESS—-HOW CONGRESS HAS APPROACHED ITS PARAMOUNT 
NATIONAL PROBLEM AND HOW THE CHARACTER OF OUR NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
HAS BEEN REVEALED IN THE PROCESS——POLITICS VS. PATRIOTISM 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


ILLIONS for defense, but not 

one cent for tribute” was 

a famous phrase in early 

American history. The same 

slogan and the same spirit 
should now be turned against the pirates 
of politics who are levying tribute on the 
Nation’s necessities for defense. 

The story of the passage of the Army 
bill through Congress this year is a bitter 
story for any patriotic American to read, 
but it is a story that every man should 
know well so that he may do his duty 
in helping to retire to private life the 
members of Congress, under the leader- 
ship of James Hay of Virginia, who have 
seen in the necessities of the Nation only 
an added opportunity for political pork. 

Six weeks before his Army bill was 
introduced in Congress, Mr. Garrison’s 


attitude toward this piece of legislation . 


threw a clarifying light upon the benumb- 
ing restrictions under which it was drafted. 
“This bill will not solve the problem of 
national defense,” said the Secretary, 
“but in my judgment it is the utmost that 
we can expect to get through Congress.” 
In that mood, therefore, the Secretary 
felt obliged to draft, and he introduced in 
Congress, as spokesman of the War De- 
partment, military provisions which he 


knew to be inadequate for their announced | 


purpose. His compelling reason for so 
doing was that he could not count upon 
either an unselfish or open-minded con- 
sideration for his measure by Congress. 
Mr. Garrison failed. He proved him- 
self a better public servant than a politician 
and went out of office as a record of 
the distinction. In greatly under-stating 
the military necessities of the Nation, he 


nevertheless greatly over-estimated what 
he could “expect to get through Congress.” 

The European war had marked plainly 
and brought home forcibly the broad out- 
lines of our military needs. 

We needed a small professional army, as 
a police force and a nucleus. We had 
this small army but it was not large enough 
for its policing purposes, nor was it prop- 
erly organized or equipped. 

We needed a large reserve of men, 
trained by the regular military establish- 
ment and immediately available in time 
of need, to make up the millions we should 
have to have if we were ever unfortunate 
enough to be drawn into a first class 
modern war. We had nothing of this 
kind. We did have, however, a National 
Guard under the jurisdiction of the several 
states which, despite Federal financial 
aid, was comparatively small in numbers 
and neither organized nor trained so as to 
be fit to enter a modern war. 

Behind the Army we needed an organi- 
zation of transportation and industry 
that would insure food and munitions 
quickly and in the almost unlimited 
quantities which modern warfare demands. 
Neither the Government nor the Nation 
was prepared to meet this necessity. 

These were the obvious necessities. 
The bill prepared under the direction of 
Chairman Hay of the House Military 
Committee touched on the first need a 
little. It utterly ignored the other two. 

“H. R. 12766, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session,’ represents the kind of 
thing you can “expect to get through 
Congress.” ‘That is the index number of 
the so-called Hay bill, passed by the House 
March 23d, and entitled, “An act to in- 
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crease the efficiency of the military estab- 
lishment of the United States.” 

On April 20th, under the same designa- 
tion (H. R. 12766), this bill, as amended 
by the Senate and alluded to thereafter as 
the Chamberlain bill, was ordered to be 
printed. In this form, the one designa- 
tion covering what were really two distinct 
bills with several points of similarity and 
some passages of exact correspondence, 
the document went to joint Conference 
Committee of the two houses, where it was 
raked over, section by section, in a fight to 
compromise the more military estimates of 
the Senate with the more political estimates 
of the House. 

This latter process occupied several 
weeks, and the mark of Mr. Hay’s thumb- 
print became plain upon it, partially oblit- 
erating the handiwork of Senator Chamber- 
lain and his colleagues. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE NATIONAL GUARD 


The simple direction of Mr. Hay’s effort 
was ostensibly to make the National 
Guard the main defense of the Nation, 
if we should get into a serious war, by 
what he called federalizing it. There 
are three objections to this: (1) It will 
not make an efficient fighting unit. (2) 
It does make a political military unit. 
(3) The federalization plan is probably 
unconstitutional. 

The Chamberlain bill included the 
militia federalization plan but also a 
provision under which the President could 
call for volunteers to take training in 
peace times. Under this provision a well- 
trained reserve might be built up, though 
its size, depending upon the number of 
volunteers, could not be prescribed by 
the military authorities. 

Neither of the plans even considered 
the only logical, surely effective, and 
thoroughly democratic system of universal 
service. Neither of the plans provided 
industrial mobilization to supply any 
armies that might be created. 

Senator Chamberlain made an intelli- 
gent and patriotic attempt to improve 
our unpreparedness by his provision for 
volunteer training. But the majority 
in Congress favored the accustomed rule 
in arranging for a distribution of federal 


money to the militia and opposing any 
real improvement on the basis that “‘the 
people would not stand for it.” 

Possibly these gentlemen are right. 
At all events, they have the courage of 
their convictions in proceeding to enact 
the kind of legislation for which they 
assume the people will stand and pay. 
But the people who have to pay the bills, 
when they are passed, are getting into the 
awkward habit of examining them, and 
they have followed the progress of this 
preparedness bill through the House and 
Senate with more than usual care. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


In part, the war, with its vivid warnings 
and stimulus to new ways of thinking, 
has brought about this closer attention, 
with a clearer perception of the respon- 
sibility which goes with it; in part, by 
slower processes of our own educational 
development, we are gradually growing 
up to the interest which prompts both 
attention and perception. 

Against the background of the European 
war and the foreground of our own punitive 
expedition into Mexico, our watchful, 
waiting citizens beheld a majority of the 
House of Representatives actually con- 
sidering and passing a bill which would 
not add so much as one Army corps 
to the admittedly inadequate forces of 
the Regular Army in four years; a bill 
which did not change the present ad- 
mittedly inefficient system of the United 
States Army one iota—after it is passed 
General Funston cannot draw a pistol car- 
tridge from a United States arsenal with- 
out several days of bureaucratic red tape, 
as at present; a bill, nevertheless, which 
appropriated out of the public treasury for 
pay and purchases and pork $786,000,000 
over four years. 

In the Senate gallery, later on, those 
interested citizens, swelled in numbers, 
watched an amendment of the House meas- 
ure which resulted in giving about 900 
million dollars over a period of five years, 
in return for which the Regular Army was 
to be expanded to a little more than double 
its present size during the same period. 

In both incarnations provision was 
made whereby certain portions of the 
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politically well organized National Guard 
of the different states could plunge their 
arms up to their armpits in the appro- 
priation money bags and stir them joy- 
fully around. 

During the course of these proceed- 
ings it became evident that the chief 
concern of Congress was where and how 
the money was to be spent. You will 
find that concern written all through the 
bill itself, and you become aware of it 
haunting the two thousand and more 
pages of the committee hearings on the 
bill. And the majorities which voted 
the money impliedly did so under the 
presumption that the people, who would 
not stand for thrifty and profitable pre- 
paredness, would nevertheless cheerfully 
pay for wasteful unpreparedness. 


EXPENSIVE UNPREPAREDNESS 


We have already had a brief indication 
of how expensive the contemplated un- 
preparedness is. Before there was any 
thought of the military establishment 
which the war has stimulated, our Army, 
according to the 1914 estimates, cost us 
$143,331,350. We all have freshly in 
mind how it strained that Army nearly 
to the breaking point to go after Villa in 
March. And we ought not to forget 
that, in addition to all that outlay, we 
paid last year $164,388,959 for pensions. 
On the basis of pay we ought to be pre- 
pared up to the hilt. 

And while we are approaching the sub- 
ject in this Congressional mood, it is 
useful to remember, by way of compari- 
son with the figures just quoted, that the 
entire French military budget for 1914 
only foots up to $202,141,122; Italy spent 
that year on her army $80,025,234, and 
the Japanese Government, with war on 
its hands, in 1915 audited its military 
accounts with the Japanese people at only 
$47,037,809. In fact, we are paying just 
about sixteen times the value of such 
military efficiency as we get. . 

Having seen how high our bills for 
unpreparedness have been in the past, 
and with some realization of how extrav- 
agant our last bill is, let us try to form 
an intelligent idea of how unprepared all 
this expense finally leaves us. 


A detailed consideration of the Hay- 
Chamberlain legislation is out of the 
question in this brief space even were such 
consideration of a measure which, at the 
time of writing, had not reached its final 
form, justified. We can, however, pick 
out both general and specific defects which 
clearly indicate the attitude of mind in 
which Congress has approached the most 
important legislative measure before this, 
Sixty-fourth, or before any other, session. 

The underlying general defect in both 
the Hay and the Chamberlain versions of 
the Army bill is that neither one deals 
with the matter of national defense at all. 
Each avoids the issue by focusing atten- 
tion on the Regular Army and the militia 
as though preparedness could be found in 
that force alone. Neither House nor 
Senate bill suggests anything in the way 
of a Council of National Defense, and 
neither one provides for the mobilization 
of the industrial and economic resources 
of the country. Both bills ignore the 
fundamental matter of how the entire 
citizenship of the country may be organized 
or registered in time of peace so that in 
time of war each citizen may be able to 
play his appropriate part in the defense 
of the Nation. 


THE ENLISTMENT FALLACY 


As passed by the House the Hay bill 
provides for an Army of 140,000 men; 
the Chamberlain measure calls for 250,000. 
Both proceed on the assumption that it 
will be possible to get that number of 
men at the present rate and under the 
present conditions of enlistment. Granted 
that it is desirable to maintain a standing 
Army as large as the Chamberlain figure, 
where are we going to get that Army? 

When Villa shot up Columbus and got 
away Congress hurried through a resolu- 
tion authorizing the War Department to 
recruit the 20,000 men necessary to bring 
the establishment up to a war footing. 
In seven weeks of recruiting 4,069 men 
were enrolled. In one week the city of 
Boston furnished the impressive contingent 
of just one recruit. These figures are 
not conclusive, but they certainly do not 
show any general desire for soldiering. 
There are too many good jobs elsewhere 
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and more money in practically every one 
of the jobs. 

Said the Adjutant-General, in his hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee: “I 
put the maximum number of men we 
can get in a year, by putting forth extra- 
ordinary efforts, at 50,000. If you make 
the enlistment two years, with an army of 
140,000 men say, you would have to get 
at least 70,000 men a year, bona fide en- 
listments every year, and | do not believe 
you could do that.” 

The same thing holds true of the or- 
ganized militia, which has always experi- 
enced difficulty in obtaining recruits, 
notwithstanding that the federal appro- 
priations have been materially increased. 
From year to year it has been able only to 
keep up a strength which is approximately 
400 officers and 30,000 men below the 
minimum prescribed strength. 

But suppose that by methods as yet un- 
revealed to Army men a force of 250,000 
soldiers could be enlisted and maintained 
as a standing paid army. The cost of its 
upkeep under our present system would be 
almost prohibitive. The price of soldier- 
ing is going up. An enlisted man in the 
United States now draws $18.25 a month; 
Canada is now hiring her soldiers at $1.50 
a day; Australia and New Zealand are 
paying $1.10 gold per man, and down on 
the border General Cantu, who controls 
Lower California, is giving $1.10 gold to 
his Mexican soldiers. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


There are several other objections to the 
proposed legislation which cluster round 
the purpose in both versions to lean 
heavily on the National Guard. The 
advocates of this idea proceed on the 
ground that this machinery is already in 
existence and more appropriate and im- 
mediate use can be made of it than of 
unestablished methods of spending Army 
appropriations. The National Guard is 
politically a strong organization, but it 
cannot be considered in its present mili- 
tary condition as an effective means of 
national defense. The Hay-Chamberlain 


act does not propose to leave it in its 
admittedly inefficient present condition. 
It proposes to federalize it. 
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But can the National Guard be effi- 
ciently federalized as the Constitution now 
stands? A great deal of doubt has been 
expressed on this point. As long ago as 
1903 an effort to federalize the militia 
was made in the Dick law, and in the 
amendment to that law in 1908 the plan 
was still further elaborated. Under those 
enactments the organized state militia 
now receives aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the extent of about $6,000,000 
annually. And yet the conditions of 
service thus bought and imposed have 
not been fulfilled. There is, for example, 
no real similarity of discipline or training 
in the various state organizations. In a 
few states the system is good; in other 
states it is a joke. In most states it is 
inefficient as a military organization pre- 
pared for military operations. Even Gen- 
eral Mills, who, as Chief of the Division 
of Militia Affairs of the War Department, 
loyally stands up for his jurisdiction, 
states in a recent report that “the organized 
militia is not fit to enter upon the work 
of manoeuvre campaigns.”” In other words 
it is not practically federalized even to 
the extent of playing at war. 

Under the Hay-Chamberlain attempt to 
federalize the National Guard, that organ- 
ization, instead of its former paltry six- 
million-dollar subsidy, is now to get sev- 
enty-five millions. A good deal of this 
money goes in the form of federal pay to 
the officers and men of the organized 
militia. Five of the general officers of the 
Guard at full Regular Army pay are to 
be attached to the General Staff at Wash- 
ington. And in return for all of this 
concession, the National Guard may be 
induced to recognize its reciprocal ob- 
ligations, but it never has hitherto. 


LACK OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


In time of peace the Federal Govern- 
ment could have no control over the 
militia of the various states which could 
make them any part of an efficient army 
on the outbreak of war. The Consti- 
tution leaves to the states the right to 
recruit the National Guard, to govern it, 
to appoint its officers, and to train it. 
According to a ruling of the Attorney- 
General of the United States, in 1912, it 
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can be used only “to execute the laws of 
the Union, to suppress insurrection, and 
repel invasions,” and for no other purpose. 
The War Department can invite the var- 
ious state contingents to participate in 
manceuvres; it cannot make them do so. 

In Mr. Garrison’s moribund measure, a 
Continental Army plan was incorporated. 
In this volunteer organization it was his 
purpose to invite the National Guard 
organizations of the various states, either 
individually or by state contingents, to 
come directly into the federal service. 
That scheme served its purpose in show- 
ing how much real desire there was on the 
part of the National Guard to be feder- 
alized. Their representatives fought the 
idea successfully and it was, indeed, their 
united opposition that defeated the Secre- 
tary’s bill and forced his resignation. 
During the wrangling in Conference Com- 
mittee in April and May, Mr. Hay and 
his supporters fought tooth and _ nail 
against a similar plan in the Senate bill, 
which provided for a federal volunteer 
army in addition to the National Guard, 
but in which National Guard organiza- 
tions might enlist. 


POLITICS VS. EFFECTIVENESS 


The very success of the National Guard 
lobby in defeating the Garrison bill and 
incorporating practically all their recom- 
mendations in the Hay-Chamberlain legis- 
lation indicates the danger we face in 
nourishing a political military organi- 
zation the demands of which Congress will 
be even less able to resist than it has been 
to resist the demands of the far less com- 
pactly organized army of pension appli- 
cants and their friends. The very men- 
ace which the opponents of preparedness 
have been most insistent in decrying, 
namely, militarism, is actually fostered 
by this: National Guard legislation. 

It hardly seems possible to follow the 
course of our recent military legislation 
without being impressed with the per- 
version of ideas with regard to the de- 
pendence placed upon the organized militia. 
The effect of this legislation is exactly to 
reverse the proper relation between the 
Government and its military establish- 
ment. Once in force, we shall find in this 
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measure the means whereby the militia 
may control the Government rather than 
the Government control the militia. 

The entire military history of the 
United States shows that the fundamental 
defect of our military policy has been the 
weakness of control possessed by the Gen- 
eral Government over the forces which it 
must use in war. This lack of control has 
made it impossible to know in advance what 
organizations would be available in the 
event of war; under the dual control of 
State and Federal Governments the pre- 
liminaries of mobilization must always be 
attended with confusion and delay. The 
troops upon which the Government has 
spent its time and money may not even 
exist when we need them—they may be 
incontinently mustered out by the dis- 
gruntled governor of a state. Whatever 
force of trained “citizen soldiery,” or 
second line troops, is going to stand be- 
hind the Regular Army must be con- 
structed on a national basis. A bill which 
puts the weight of its preparedness upon 
a force of 400,000 organized militia, when 
the states have repeatedly demonstrated 
their inability even with federal pay to 
maintain even their present minimum 
strength, that bill has nothing to do with 
national defense. If preparedness is built 
upon any such basis as that it will be a 
sham; we are not going to get prepared- 
ness in any such get-rich-quick fashion, 


THE REAL NATIONAL DEFENSE 


But possibly the gentlemen in the House 
and Senate who put so low an estimate on 
the people may be wrong. There are a 
few reasons to believe that they are 
wrong. Some months ago, Mr. Howard 
E. Coffin’s committee of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board took their position with a 
patriotic seriousness and began to organize 
industry for national defense. With smil- 
ing disregard and earnest disbelief of the 
Congressional estimate of ‘‘what the people 
would stand for,” Mr. Coffin went quietly 
to work to find out what they really did 
stand for. To begin with, they stood for 
Howard E. Coffin. Thirty thousand of 
the most highly trained engineers of the 
country stood for his plan and went to 
work to help him organize it. Thirty 
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thousand manufacturing concerns, every 
one of them capitalized at more than a 
hundred thousand dollars and scattered 
all over the United States, lined up to- 
gether in an industrial army corps to 
prepare themselves in time of peace so 
that in time of war they could place be- 
hind the Government the united indus- 
trial strength of the country. 


LABOR FOR REAL PREPAREDNESS 


Mr. Gompers and his Federation of 
Labor, which never stood for the National 
Guard, stood for this form of universal 
and democratic national defense, which 
in Australia and New Zealand had been 
adopted by the labor vote. All these 
hard-headed, hard-working men have been 
learning something from the war. They 
do not take any stock in this idea of 
springing to arms overnight, the panacea of 
the Arch-Pacifist. “These men also realize 
the lessons taught by Franceand Germany, 
that for every one man in the trenches 
there must be two men and three women 
in the factories, on the railroads, and in the 
fields, and that the man in the trench is 
no more, in fact he is a less, essential 
part of the national defense than are those 
of his compatriots at home who make it 
possible for him to remain there and hold 
his trench. 

If the members of Congress persist in 
thinking that national defense is merely 
a matter of the Regular Army and the 
National Guard, they are lagging several 
years behind what will soon be a majority 
of their constituents. 

And there are other straws that show 
which way the wind is blowing. In the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America more than 700 con- 
stituent commercial organizations stand 
for a real national defense. The report 
of their special committee, which was 
unanimously adopted by the delegates 
to the Iast annual meeting, contains this 
sensible language: 


The Committee believes that there can be 
no military organization, together with its 
industrial and economic complement, in a 


great democracy such as ours which will be 
either desirable or safe, much less adequate, 
unless it lays down for all time the principle 
that equal rights mean equal obligations. As 
there can be no question of rich or poor, 
privilege or non-privilege, in the great question 
of national defense, a system of universal train- 
ing, in the opinion of the Committee, is not 
only the sole solution of our ultimate military 
problems, and the problems of industrial 
mobilization inseparable from them—it is more, 
for it constitutes the most effective means 
of having every citizen share equally, and with- 
out regard to position in life, his obligation to 
be ready and prepared to preserve the safety 
and welfare of his country. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s reception before the 
Chicago Bar Association, where he ad- 
vocated real preparedness, is another piece 
of evidence that the people will stand 
for a real instead of sham national defense. 
More convincing still was the rush of 
business and professional men to join the 
great preparedness parade that thronged 
the streets of New York on May 13th. 


THE COUNTRY AWAKENING 


Congress is wrong. It has believed that 
this country was made up of shirkers 
who would not stand for the responsibilities 
of citizenship. That the people in the 
country have not asked for national defense 
is not due to cowardice or laziness but to 
ignorance. And the people are loyally 
and patriotically beginning to understand 
that national defense cannot be delegated, 
cannot be bought, cannot be dismissed, 
with an appropriation. It is a responsi- 
bility of citizenship resting universally 
upon us all, and Congress shall not continue 
to say that we do not stand for it. 

The self-respecting way for us to go at 
this matter of national defense, the Ameri- 
can way to go at it, is on this basis of citi- 
zenship. So conceived, it ceases forever 
to be a matter of politics and of appropria- 
tions. It spells the disintegration of class 
and plutocratic distinctions; it integrates 
and defines an enduring democracy. 

Millions of men and money for national 
defense, but not one cent for ‘‘pork barrel” 
political tribute. 
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HISTORIC CRISES IN AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


HOW ENERGETIC ACTION HAS SAVED AMERICAN RIGHTS AND PREVENTED WAR—HAMILTON 


FISH'S CAPABLE DIPLOMACY IN THE 


““VIRGINIUS” CASE—THE ‘“‘ALABAMA”’ 


CLAIMS AND THE VENEZUELAN DISPUTES 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE statement is frequently made 
that the Lusitania crisis has no 
precedent in American history. 
This statement, of course, is 
true; the extensive use of sub- 

marines represents something entirely new 
in the history of the world. The United 
States, however, has had acute diplomatic 
crises before. In the last fifty years we 
have had several that might have easily 
ended in war. How have we avoided war 
and protected the national honor in these 
cases? Have we emerged from them with 
the respect of civilized Powers or with 
national humiliation? 

The incident that most resembles the 
Lusitania massacre was the capture of the 
Virginius. A New York newspaper, some 
weeks ago, drew a laborious parallel be- 
tween these two episodes, comparing 
President Wilson’s forbearance in the 
treatment of Germany with President 
Grant’s patience in the treatment of Spain. 
Mr. Wilson, it said, had not lost his head 
over the Lusitania, but had proceeded 
calmly and deliberately, giving Germany 
every opportunity to do the decent thing. 
Similarly President Grant, in 1873, had 
not browbeaten Spain, but had settled the 
Virginius matter by the orderly processes 
of diplomacy. The fact that a large loss 
of American life figured in both the 
Lusitania and the Virginius cases lends 
particular point to this comparison. 

The American newspapers of early 
November, 1873, supplied the American 
public with one of the greatest sensations 
in its history. They recorded the capture, 
by a Spanish man-of-war, of the Virginius, 
a ship sailing under American registry and 
ostensibly owned by Americans. The 


Spanish vessel, the Tornado, had sighted 
the American ship off the coast of Cuba, 
had chased her as far as Jamaica, and 
had brought her to Santiago de Cuba. 
The little Virginius had had an exciting 
experience—she had even burned her cargo 
of hams in her eagerness to escape capture 
—but the experience that awaited her 
passengers and crew, numbering 155, at 
Santiago proved more exciting still. For, 
on November 4th, the Spanish authorities 
had taken four men, three Cubans and one 
passenger—who was then regarded as an 
American but who afterward turned out 
to be a British subject, General Washing- 
ton Ryan—lined them up against a wall, 
and shot them in cold blood. The Ameri- 
can public had hardly recovered from its 
astonishment when an even greater bomb- 
shell exploded. On the seventh and eighth 
of November, the Spanish authorities shot 
fifty-three members of the crew and passen- 
gers, of whom eight were Americans, with- 
out even the formality of a drumhead 
court martial. From the time the Vir- 
ginius arrived at Santiago the prisoners 
had been held incommunicado. The Amer- 
ican Consul, E. G. Schmitt, attempted in 
vain to get access to General Burriel, the 
Spaniard responsible for these outrages. 
This latter functionary rebuked the Consul 
for making his request on a saint’s day, 
when he and the other officials were “ medi- 
tating the divine mysteries.” When Mr. 
Schmitt demanded the right to communi- 
cate with his Government, Burriel threat- 
ened to withdraw his exequatur on the 
ground that he was fomenting trouble 
between Spain and the United States. 
Mr. Brooks, the British Consul, similarly 
protested against the execution of British 
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subjects. General Burriel, with genuine 
Castilian politeness, regretted that cir- 
cumstances prevented his acceding to the 
request—for the prisoners had already 
been shot. 

The manner in which the countries in- 
volved received this news reminds one of 
the Lusitania incident last year. The 
American nation arose in one burst of rage 
and execration, the newspaper headlines, 
such as “The People Aroused,” “The 
People’s Voice,” “America Arming,” “A 
Burst of Wrath,” only faintly expressing 
the popular resentment. Many cities 
held public meetings demanding instant 
revenge, and even such a staid organ as 
the New York Nation denounced the perpe- 
trators as “savages.” and “Santiago cut- 
throats.”” Alexander H. Stephens, late 
vice-president of the Confederate States, 
who had recently taken his oath of alle- 
giance and been elected to Congress, de- 
manded “war immediately if not sooner.”’ 
On the other hand, the Spanish populace 
behaved in truly Germanic fashion, Ma- 
drid even holding processions and fiestas 
in honor of the assassinations. Mobs col- 
lected in front of the American Legation, 
and, had the police not interfered, would 
probably have sacked and destroyed it, 
while the Spanish newspapers demanded 
the expulsion of the American Minister, 
General Daniel E. Sickles. In Cuba, at 
least in that part of it which remained loyal 
to Spain, the populace and the press ex- 
pressed themselves just as emphatically. 


AMERICA’S SYMPATHY FOR CUBA 


What explained these extraordinary 
happenings? Then, as now, a war was 
raging. Cuba had been fighting for sev- 
eral years to free herself from the Spanish 
yoke. Spaniards regarded—and justly 
enough—the United States as the head- 
quarters of this insurrection. The ques- 
tion’of “munition shipments” then agitated 
the popular mind, though on a smaller 
scale than it does now. American sym- 
pathy, naturally on the side of the Cu- 
ban patriots, was accentuated by the fe- 
rocity of Spain’s methods in crushing out 
rebellion. New York was the headquarters 
of a Cuban junta—precisely as it became in 
the years preceding 1898—which collected 
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large sums of money and smuggled exten- 
sive shipments of war munitions into Cuba. 
We became the “arsenal” of the insurrec- 
tion, just as Germans say that we are the 
“arsenal”’ of the Allies to-day. Moreover, 
a large party in this country demanded 
active intervention on the Cuban side, and 
President Grant had drawn up a proclama- 
tion, recognizing Cuban belligerency, a 
document which it took all the diplomacy 
of his Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, to 
smother. All this explains the animosity 
of the Spanish nation toward the United 
States and its rejoicing over the capture 
of the Virginius, regarded as an old offender 
in smuggling general supplies and muni- - 
tions into Cuba. The records showed, 
indeed, that an American, Mr. J. F. 
Patterson, owned the vessel and that in 
1870 he had registered her in the New York 
Customs House. Undoubtedly our treaty 
of 1795 with Spain provided full rights of 
trial to Americans accused of crime in 
Spanish jurisdiction. The Spanish news- 
papers, however, brushed this aside on the 
general statement that the passengers on 
the Virginius were simply “pirates.” 


WHEN SPAIN WAS A REPUBLIC 


These being the facts, what action did 
our Government take? Was its action 
dilatory and “judicial” to the extent of 
not sternly insisting on American rights, 
as certain later-day historians have as- 
serted? First of all, the attitude of the 
Spanish Government had little resemblance 
to that of official Germany when the 
Lusitania went down. At that time Spain 
itself was in an even more distracted con- 
dition than Cuba. The revolutions and 
counter-revolutions that had marked the 
fifties and ’sixties had finally resulted in a 
Spanish Republic, under the Presidency of 
the famous Spanish scholar and orator, 
Emilio Castelar. At the moment of the 
Virginius affair, three revolutions were 
raging in Spain against the Republic and 
Castelar had no ambition to add a war 
with the United States. Despite the 
ragings of the populace, therefore, he took 
his stand for decency and justice. As 
soon as he heard that the Virginius had 
been captured, Castelar sent word to Cuba 
that the prisoners must not be harmed. 
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No death penalty, he ordered, must be 
executed on non-combatants without the 
sanction of the Spanish Cortes, and no 
combatant must be put to death without 
the consent of the Spanish Executive. 
When General Sickles, the American Min- 
ister, made his call, the President, therefore, 
informed him that he had already acted 
on behalf of the Americans. But that 
same evening the Spanish Minister of State 
rushed over to the American Embassy in a 
high state of agitation. 

“T have bad news,” he said. “Four of 
the party on board of the Virginius have 
been shot.” 

The President’s order, he explained, had 
arrived in Cuba after the executions had 
taken place, but he assured Mr. Sickles 
that more stringent orders had been sent 
regarding the other prisoners. “How 
deeply I deplore the execution of four citi- 
zens at Santiago!’’ Castelar exclaimed to 
Sickles. “What a misfortune that my 
order was not received in time to prevent 
such an act! It was against the law. 
Such scandals must cease! A conservative 
deputation was here this morning and | 
told them frankly that we must put an 
end to slavery in Cuba—it brutalizes all 
it touches.” 

Probably the melancholy fact was that 
President Castelar, in the distracted state 
of Spain and her colony, could not control 
the situation. ‘ The execution of fifty-three 
more Cubans and Americans a day or two 
after this interview clearly pointed that 
way. Castelar’s horror and agitation over 
this hideous crime were probably sincere. 


HAMILTON FISH, SECRETARY OF STATE 


We have had few abler Secretaries of 
State than Hamilton Fish, who piloted our 
diplomatic affairs under President Grant. 
There was nothing of the swashbuckler 
about Fish; he was the last man to take 
undue advantage of such a revolution- 
ridden nation as Spain. His “modera- 
tion” and “restraint” in handling the 
Virginius affair, and so keeping the United 
States out of war, have been greatly 
praised. Restrained Mr. Fish may have 
been, but there was no hesitation or vacilla- 
‘tion in his tactics. It was not until 
November 12th that news of the whole- 
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sale execution of Americans reached the 
State Department. By November 28th— 
just sixteen days afterward—the Spanish 
Government had acceded to the American 
demands and the case had been settled. 
When one considers that satisfactory 
communication between Spain and the 
United States and Cuba was much slower 
in 1873 than now, this must be regarded as 
rapid-fire diplomacy. 


“DISAVOWAL .. . NOT SUFFICIENT 


Nor do Mr. Fish’s dispatches to General 
Sickles show any disposition to haggle 
over the situation. “Condemnation, dis- 
avowal, and deprecation of the act,” he 
immediately instructed Sickles, “will not 
be accepted by the world as sufficient to 
relieve the Government of Spain from 
participation in the just responsibility for 
the outrage. There must be a signal mark 
of displeasure and a punishment to which 
the civilized world can point and which 
other subordinate and local officials will 
have cause to look to as a beacon on a 
dangerous rock, to be forever afterward 
avoided.” “The execution,’ he wrote 
again, “as it was called, of those persons 
was forced with indecent and barbarous 
haste and in defiance of all-humanity and 
regard to the uses of the civilized world.” 

When news of the greater massacre 
reached Fish, he became even more em- 
phatic in his instructions. “Such whole- . 
sale butchery and murder is almost in- 
credible,” he wrote; “it would be wholly 
incredible but for the bloody and vengeful 
deeds of which Cuba has been the theatre. 
No Government deserves to exist which 
can tolerate such crimes. Nature cries 
aloud against them. Spain will be loud 
and earnest in punishing them or she will 
forfeit her past good name.” “If 
Spain cannot redress the outrages perpe- 
trated in her name in Cuba, the United 
States will. You will use this in- 
struction cautiously and discreetly, avoid- 
ing unnecessarily exciting any proper sen- 
sibilities and avoiding all appearances of 
menace; but the gravity of the case admits 
no doubt and must be fairly and frankly 
met.” On November 14th, Fish cabled 
Sickles to make four demands on Spain: (1), 
the return of the Virginius to the United 
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States with her survivors; (2), a salute to 
the American flag in reparation for the 
insult; (3), the punishment of all who had 
had part in the execution; and, (4), an 
indemnity. “In case of refusal,’ he said, 
“of satisfactory reparation within fourteen 
days from this date, you will, at the ex- 
piration of that time, close your Legation 
and will, together with your secretary, 
leave Madrid, bringing with you the 
archives of the Legation.” 





SPAIN MAKES AMENDS 


Fish showed his moderation and good 
sense in taking the negotiations out of 
the hands of Sickles, who was altogether 
too bumptious a person to be entrusted 
with a delicate situation of this kind. 
However, Sickles, on November 26th, the 
Spanish Government not having immedi- 
ately acceded to his demands—his manner 
of presenting them had been unnecessarily 
insulting—demanded his passports. But 
Secretary Fish and the Spanish Minister 
at Washington had already settled the 
difficulty. Spain granted all our demands 
without reservation, excepting the salute 
to the flag. She expressed her willingness 
to give this salute providing an investiga- 
tion should disclose that the flag had been 
insulted. And this point she freely left to 
the decision of the United States Govern- 
ment. The Spanish Minister asserted 
that the Virginius had no right to carry 
the flag; that she was owned by Cubans, 
had been engaged as a filibuster for several 
years, and that her American papers and 
registry were imperfect and fraudulent. 
If, after considering all the evidence Spain 
had on this paint, the United States still 
believed that the Virginius had been en- 
titled to carry the flag, then Spain expressed 
- her willingness to give the salute. This 
proposition, of course, was entirely fair 
and President Grant accepted it. Spain 
had no difficulty in proving the case— 
indeed, the testimony was overwhelming. 
“The undersigned,” wrote Secretary Fish 
to the Spanish Minister on December 
22d, “is now directed by the President to 
say that the documents transmitted by 
Admiral Polo make it appear to the satis- 
faction of the United States that the 
Virginius was not entitled to carry the flag 
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of the United States and was carrying it 
at the time of her capture without right 
and improperly, and that orders have been 
given to the naval authorities of Santiago 
de Cuba that the salute to the flag of the 
United States is to be spontaneously dis- 
pensed with by the United States.” 

And so the Virginius case ended, much 
to the credit of American diplomacy, after 
less than a month of negotiation. 

Secretary Fish also scored what, up to 
that time, was probably the greatest of 
American diplomatic successes, the Ala- 
bama arbitration. This proceeding not 
only peacefully settled our outstanding 
claims against England, but marked an 
epoch in world history in that it gave arbi- 
tration a formidable standing as a method 
of settling international disputes. After 
the close of the Civil War, England had 
two choices in her relations with the United 
States: war or the settlement of the 
Alabama claims. By deciding for an 
amicable adjustment she took the step 
that, more than any other influence, has 
made war unlikely between the two 
English-speaking races. 


THE “ALABAMA” IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Probably most Americans understand 
the issues involved; indeed, that there 
should have been any dispute at all over 
the Alabama now strikes us as absurd. 
England permitted an English shipbuilding 
firm to construct a cruiser which, even 
when building, was widely heralded as in- 
tended for the Confederate States. De- 
spite the protest of the American Minister, 
Charles Francis Adams, this vessel was 
allowed to go to sea. She was armed with 
English guns, operated by English gunners, 
several of whom belonged to the English 
naval reserve and were drawing pay from 
the English navy. The Alabama never 
entered a Confederate port; the English 
press hailed every Northern vessel which 
she sunk as though it had been an English 
victory; Captain Semmes, about the only 
Southerner who had any relation to the 
ship, was regarded as an English hero; and 
the Alabama constantly supplied and re- 
paired in English ports. England, that 
is, became the naval base of the Southern 
Confederacy. English shipbuilders con- 
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structed several other Confederate cruisers 
which worked great damage on American 
ships, and only Mr. Adams’s openly ex- 
pressed threat of war prevented England 
from equipping ironclads for the South’s 
navy. There was no doubt, even fifty 
years ago, that all these proceedings 
grossly violated international law. Eng- 
land tolerated them simply because her 
governing classes expected the Federal 
Government to lose the war, and thus to be 
reduced to a state of feebleness that would 
prevent it from asserting its rights. These 
same governing classes even took pleasure 
in accelerating the American downfall. 
While the war was going on, the United 
States could do nothing, for an English 
war might have meant the success of the 
Southern States. As soon as the war 
ended, however, our State Department 
prepared to collect its bill. 


LOSS OF PROPERTY—NOT OF LIFE 


Since the Alabama involved the loss of 
property and not of life, the question was 
one for deliberate diplomatic negotiation. 
Lord John Russell, Foreign Minister dur- 
ing the Civil War, had steadfastly refused 
to admit that the United States had any 
valid claim, but, when the Union cause 
triumphed, official England quickly 
changed its tune. Perhaps Charles Sum- 
ner, then chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, exercised the 
preponderant influence in bringing about 
this change of heart. Sumner, before the 
Alabama started on its devastating cruise, 
had generally been regarded as an Anglo- 
maniac; he admired England’s institutions, 
had many English friends, and enjoyed a 
high position in the best English society. 
But the Alabama transformed all his love 
for England into the intensest hatred. As 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, he played an important part 
in defeating the Johnson-Clarendon treaty, 
the first attempt made to settle the 
Alabama claims, in this undoubtedly 
rendering a great public service. Sumner 
had his own plan of settlement, the first 
item in which was the withdrawal of the 
British flag from the North American 
continent. His proposal was to take 


Canada as part compensation for the 
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Alabama cruise. At that time, with more 
than a million hardy troops fresh from the 
Civil War, this military enterprise would 
have presented no great difficulty. A 
thirty-days’ campaign, said President 
Grant, would have conquered Canada. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
England, in the treaty of Washington, 
agreed upon in 1871, apologized for the 
Alabama. “Her Britannic Majesty,” this 
part of the treaty read, “has authorized 
her High Commissioners and _ Plenipo- 
tentiaries to express, in a friendly spirit, 
the regret felt by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the escape, under whatever cir- 
cumstances, of the Alabama and other 
vessels from British ports, and for the 
depredations committed by those vessels.” 
The treaty then laid down rules for the arbi- 
tration which practically decided the case, 
before the tribunal assembled, in favor of 
the United States. The Geneva Com- 
mission gave the United States $15,000,000 
in settlement of all outstanding claims. 
This award, satisfactory as it was to the 
United States, angered a considerable pro- 
portion of Englishmen and contributed to 
the unpopularity and subsequent fall of the 
Gladstone Administration. 
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THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


Probably the most amazing victory in 
our diplomatic annals was the outcome 
of the Venezuelan imbroglio of 1896. This 
proceeding had far greater importance 
than the mere settlement of a boundary 
dispute. Those familiar only with the 
cordial relations which have existed be- 
tween America and England since the 
Spanish War can but faintly understand 
popular feeling even twenty years ago. 
In this country, the generation still con- 
trolled affairs which remembered England’s 
hostility toward the North in the. Civil 
War; the most influential newspapers on 
both sides of the water were constantly 
abusing each other’s country; and there is 
little question that a war with England 
would have been wildly popular on this 
side of the Atlantic. England’s Premier 
and Foreign Minister twenty years ago, 
Lord Salisbury, always maintained a 
cynical and irritating attitude in his 
correspondence with our State Department. 
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Since the Spanish War, practically all 
European nations have acquiesced in the 


Monroe Doctrine, if they have not grace-. 


fully accepted it. But, twenty years ago, 
England, which now claims to have been a 
co-author of that principle, commonly 
treated it with disdain. The main signifi- 
cance of the Venezuelan dispute concerns 
these two questions—American relations 
with England and the recognition of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The remarkable fact 
is that one of the most acrimonious and 
critical of international quarrels should 
have ended in something almost like 
friendship between the two countries. 
Again England, which began the dispute 
by sneering at the Monroe Doctrine, finally 
took a position which practically amounted 
to recognizing its validity. Seldom has 
the innate good sense of two peoples ever 
had such a happy outcome. 

We owe this to the energetic diplomacy 
of Grover Cleveland and his Secretary of 
State, Richard Olney. These men sud- 
denly brought England to her senses by a 
bold threat of war. Mr. Cleveland’s 
critics assailed him for springing this issue 
out of a clear sky; in December, 1895, 
there was probably no practical subject 
that occupied American minds less than a 
war with England. A study of the case, 
however, shows that Mr. Cleveland could 
have accomplished his end in no other way, 
for all other methods had been tried. For 
fifty years England and Venezuela had 
been quarreling over the boundary of the 
South American Republic and the adjoin- 
ing territory of British Guiana; for more 
than fifteen years the United States had 
been persuading England to arbitrate. 
The trouble began in 1841, when a British 
engineer, R. H. Schonburgk, ran _ his 
famous boundary line. Venezuela loudly 
protested against this line as arbitrary and 
unfair; England not only ignored these 
protests but permitted her subjects to 
settle on the disputed territory, in which 
valuable mineral deposits were subse- 
quently discovered. 

In 1874, Venezuela first appealed to the 
United States for support; in 1880, it first 
proposed arbitration. From this time 


the merits of the boundary dispute ceased 
Our Government simply 


to be the issue. 
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recognized that a disagreement undoubt- 
edly existed and took the position that 
England should arbitrate. But our re- 
peated requests had no result. In 1887, 
the situation between Venezuela and 
England became so strained that diplo- 
matic relations were severed—a condition 
that existed in 1893, when Mr. Cleveland 
became President. 


CLEVELAND'S ULTIMATUM TO ENGLAND 


Frankly, the American people, in De- 
cember, 1895, cared little about Venezuela 
and only vaguely realized that a boundary 
dispute existed. The flaring headlines 
that appeared in the newspapers of the 
18th, therefore, had all the value of a 
dramatic surprise. We then learned that 
President Cleveland and Mr. Olney had 
been urging Lord Salisbury to arbitrate 
the Venezuelan boundary and that his 
Lordship had refused, in terms not over- 
polite. Mr. Cleveland, therefore, an- 
nounced his intention of appointing a 
commission of five men, who were to study 
the problem exhaustively and fix the 
boundary line. In other words, since 
England refused to arbitrate this matter, 
the United States would itself settle it. 
And if England refused to accept the line 
thus drawn? In that event, said President 
Cleveland, it would be “the duty of the 
United States to resist, by every means in 
its power, as a wilful aggression upon its 
rights and interests, the appropriation by 
Great Britain of any lands, or the exercise 
of governmental jurisdiction over any 
territory which, after investigation, we 
have determined by right belongs to 
Venezuela. In making these recommenda- 
tions I am fully alive to the responsibility 
incurred and keenly realize all the conse- 
quences that may follow. I am, neverthe- 
less, firm in my conviction that, while it is a 
grievous thing to contemplate the two 
great English-speaking peoples of the 
world as being otherwise than friendly 
competitors in the onward march of civili- 
zation and strenuous and worthy rivals in 
all the arts of peace, there is no calamity 
which a great nation can invite which 
equals that which follows a supine sub- 
mission to wrong and injustice and the 
consequent loss of national self-respect and 
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beneath which are shielded a 


honor, 
people’s safety and greatness.” 

In other words, accept the boundary 
line which the United States proposes to 
draw or fight—that was Cleveland’s ulti- 
matum to England. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE WITH ENGLAND 


The President also submitted Mr. Ol- 
ney’s correspondence with Lord Salisbury. 
Mr. Olney’s letter put forward the Monroe 
Doctrine as the reason why England should 
arbitrate. “The United States is practi- 
cally sovereign on this continent,” wrote 
Mr. Olney, “and its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its interposi- 
tion. Why? It is not because of the 
pure friendship or good-will felt for it; 
it is not simply by reason of its high char- 
acter as a civilized state; nor because 
wisdom and justice and equity are the 
invariable characteristics of the dealings of 
the United States. It is because, in addi- 
tion to all other grounds, its infinite 
resources combined with its isolated posi- 
tion render it master of the situation and 
practically invulnerable as against any and 
all other Powers.” 

But Lord Salisbury had not accepted 
this almost Prussian assertion of blood and 
iron. The Venezuelan matter, he had 
curtly replied, “is a controversy with 
which the United States have no apparent 
practical concern. The disputed 
frontier of Venezuela has nothing to do 
with any of the questions dealt with by 
President Monroe.” And Lord Salisbury 
devoted a special letter to the Monroe 
Doctrine, discussing it in terms which, to 
American readers, seemed sarcastic and 
offensive. “It must always be mentioned 
with respect,” he said, “on account of the 
distinguished statesman to whom it is due 
and the great nations who have generally 
adopted it. But international law is 
founded on the general consent of nations; 
and no statesman, however eminent, and 
no nation, however powerful, are compe- 
tent to insert into the code of international 
law a novel principle which was never 
recognized before, and which has not since 
been accepted by the Government of any 
other country.” 

The publication of President Cleveland’s 
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message and this correspondence caused a 
panic in Wall Street. In most minds, it 
made war inevitable, for that a proud and 
powerful empire would submit to such a 
challenge seemed impossible. Congress 
authorized the commission, which, as ap- 
pointed, commanded great respect because 
of its high character. This commission 
industriously set to work—but it never 
reported. Long before it finished its 
labors, the unbelievable happened—Eng- 
land accepted the American position and 
announced its willingness to arbitrate. 
Its action, of course, was a complete diplo- 
matic backdown, and the American press, 
in hailing Cleveland’s great victory, 
showed its most offensive side, one New 
England newspaper heading the news with 
the delicate caption: “Victoria Crawls.” 

As a matter of fact England’s action 
represented the best sense and _intelli- 
gence of both countries. Her statesmen 
simply saw that they had made a mistake 
in refusing to arbitrate, and they were 
big enough to acknowledge it. Their 
action, far from injuring England’s prestige 
in the United States, greatly enhanced it. 
It laid the foundation for the better rela- 
tions that have since existed and largely 
explains the fact that American sympathy, 
at this time, is so generally in favor of the 
Allies. And the whole episode ended in a 
way entirely satisfactory to England, for 
the arbitration tribunal decided that, in 
the main, her contentions as to the bound- 
ary were right and Venezuela’s wrong. 
Venezuela received a small piece of the 
disputed territory, but England got the 
larger share. President Cleveland and 
Lord Salisbury had a love feast in the shape 
of a general arbitration treaty, which they 
drew up as a means of settling all future 
disputes between the two countries—a 
work which the Senate destroyed by re- 
fusing to ratify it. 

Another important diplomatic crisis, 
also involving Venezuela and also involving 
the Monroe Doctrine, followed a few years 
after the boundary settlement. Again 
prompt and energetic action saved the 
situation for the United States. Germany 
precipitated this crisis and certain crucial 
details concerning it have been printed, for 
the first time, in Mr. William Roscoe 
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Thayer’s recently published “Life of 
John Hay.” The story, as related by 
Mr. Thayer, illustrates the value of 
energetic action, especially when the merits 
of the dispute are on one’s side. 


GERMANY TESTS THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Our present knowledge of Germany’s 
psychology and diplomatic methods give 
the proper historic perspective upon the 
Venezuelan episode of 1902. In 1911, 
Germany precipitated a Moroccan crisis by 
brusquely sending the Panther to Agadir. 
We now understand the Kaiser’s motive; 
it was to “test” the Triple Entente, to 
learn if the British-French-Russian com- 
bination would hold together on a threat of 
war. The Kaiser learned that the Entente 
would hold, hence there was no war—not 
at that time. Similarly, his intervention 
in Venezuela, in 1901-02, was evidently in- 
tended to “test” the Monroe Doctrine. 
America had thrown the gauntlet down to 
England, it was true, in 1895, but would 
it dare challenge the aggression of the 
great German Empire? The Kaiser, says 
Mr. Thayer, had already attempted to 
secure a naval base on the Santa Mar- 
garita Islands and had been negotiating 
for two harbors “for his personal use”’ off 
Lower California. His ultimate aim was 
lower Brazil, which already had large 
German colonies. Only the Monroe Doc- 
trine stood in the way of this ambition. 
Venezuela presented a tempting field for 
testing this Doctrine, as its unsettled state 
always furnished an excuse for a quarrel. 
Venezuela owed large sums to Germany, 
England, Italy, France, and other Euro- 
pean Powers, which she showed no disposi- 
tion to pay. Germany persuaded England 
to join her in a bill-collecting expedition, 
and started the famous “‘ pacific blockade.” 
After a few months it became evident that 
Germany intended more than this. Eng- 
land and Italy announced their willingness 
to settle the matter by arbitration, but 
Germany held out for severer methods, 
proposing to land troops and “temporarily” 
occupy parts of the country. Here was 
the “test” of the Monroe Doctrine. 

1 tell the rest of the story in Mr. 
Thayer’s words: 


One day, when the crisis was at its height, 


President Roosevelt summoned to the White 
House Doctor Holleben, the German Ambassa- 
dor, and told him that unless Germany con- 
sented to arbitrate, the American squadron 
under Admiral Dewey would be given orders, 
by noon ten days later, to proceed to the Vene- 
zuelan coast and prevent any taking possession 
of Venezuelan territory. Doctor Holleben 
began to protest that his Imperial master, hav- 
ing once refused to arbitrate, could not change 
his mind. The President said that he was not 
arguing the question, because arguments had 
already been gone over until no useful purpose 
would be served by repeating them; he was 
simply giving information which the Ambassa- 
dor might think it important to transmit to 
Berlin. A week passed in silence. Then 
Doctor Holleben again called on the President, 
but said nothing of the Venezuelan matter. 
When he rose to go, the President asked him 
about it, and when he stated that he had re- 
ceived nothing from his Government, the 
President informed him in substance that, in 
view of this fact, Admiral Dewey would be 
instructed to sail a day earlier than the day he, 
the President, had originally mentioned. Much 
perturbed, the Ambassador protested; the 
President informed him that not a stroke of the 
pen had been put on paper; that if the Emperor 
would agree to arbitrate, he, the President, 
would heartily praise him for such action, and 
would treat it as taken on German initiative; 
but that within forty-eight hours there must be 
an offer to arbitrate or Dewey would sail with 
the orders indicated. Within thirty-six hours 
Doctor Holleben returned to the White House 
and announced to President Roosevelt that a 
despatch had just come from Berlin, saying 
that the Kaiser would arbitrate. Neither 
Admiral Dewey (who with an American fleet 
was then manceuvering in the West Indies) nor 
any one else knew of the step that was to be 
taken; the naval authorities were merely re- 
quired to be in readiness, but were not told 
what for. 


That is, Germany had tested the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and discovered that it held. 
She deferred her ambitions for expansion 
in South America and began to seek “‘a 
place in the sun” elsewhere. 

Certainly our diplomatic history, at 
least since the Civil War, shows that a 
manly assertion of American rights has 
never had disastrous consequences for 
this country. We have won what we 
started out to win and have won it with- 
out being compelled to go to war. 
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THE BRITISH CONTROL OF EGYPT 


HOW IT HAS BEEN MADE SECURE BY A SYSTEM OF BENEVOLENTLY DESPOTIC RULE, THE 
THEORY OF WHICH SEEMS TO BE TO AVOID DIRECT ISSUES, TO SHUN ARROGANCE 


AND DISCRIMINATION IN 


FAVOR OF HOME TRADERS, TO KEEP ALOOF 


FROM THE NATIVE EGYPTIANS, AND TO TOLERATE THEIR IN- 
SOLENCE BUT TO RETAIN THEIR RESPECT BY THE 
UNOBTRUSIVE PRESENCE OF THE BAYONET 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH 


N THE great Square’ before the Ab- 
din Palace in Cairo, the residence 
of the Sultan of Egypt, several hun- 
dred native soldiers gathered on the 
29th of last January. They had a 

complaint to make, and, following the im- 
memorial custom of the East, they came 
in person to make it to their ruler. They 
were orderly, but persistent; they felt they 
had a just complaint and they intended to 
have it heard. 

The situation was a bit tense in itself: it 
takes so little to start a riot among orien- 
tal people. As I stood on the edge of Ab- 
din Square and watched the mutineers, | 
wondered what part they might play with 
their trifling complaint in the destiny of 
nations. I suspected they would play 
none, and that is the burden of the story 
of the British control over Egypt. 

These soldiers were reservists who had 
served their five years in the Egyptian 
army and had been recently recalled to 
assist in protecting Egypt from invasion. 
However, they were not given arms but 
were called upon to tend camels. To this 
they objected, partly because they felt 
that, as soldiers, they should have the 
dignity of carrying arms, partly because 
volunteers who were doing the same work 
were receiving seven piasters a day while 
they were receiving only their army pay of 
two piasters. They happened to be sta- 
tioned only a few miles out of Cairo, so 
they packed their belongings one morning 
and left in a body for the Sultan’s palace. 

They might have been fired upon and 
turned back. It would probably happen 


to any European regiment that disobeyed 
But, though they passed down a 


orders. 


road bordered by many thousand British 
soldiers, they were allowed to come right 
into Cairo without being stopped. Merely 
the mounted native police of Cairo were 
ordered out to escort them. However, they 
gave the police the slip and suddenly ap- 
peared, a motley army, with bundles on 
their backs, before the palace gate. 

That afternoon and the next morning | 
saw the best and the worst of the British 
control over Egypt. The only action of 
the police on the first afternoon was to 
close the streets leading off the Square to 
prevent the gathering of a crowd. The 
rebellious reservists were listened to. The 
Prime Minister came out of the palace 
to talk tothem. An hour passed in useless 
harangue. Two passed. The reservists 
were holding their ground. It was agreed 
they need not return to the camel camp 
pending a discussion of their rights, but 
meanwhile they had been talking them- 
selves into a state of excitement. Time 
had come for action, and the native police, 
under the command of their chief, Colonel 
Harvey, formerly an officer in the Black 
Watch and known throughout Egypt as 
Harvey Pasha, stopped all the street cars 
passing in an adjoining thoroughfare, 
loaded in the mutineers, and took them 
off to barracks. 

The next morning some of them gathered 
before the palace again, accompanied by 
other Egyptians whose sympathies they 
had worked upon overnight. They were 
carrying nabouts, long staves of ancient 
origin, and were much more unruly. Still 
the police let them have their way and, 
rather than complicate matters by making 
arrests, finally withdrew at noon, leaving 
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the reservists to air their grievance to 
the empty sky or to the stolid Nubian 
guards who sat their horses like statues 
during the whole affair. 

But the police had no sooner withdrawn 
than twenty luckless mounted English 
yeomen, part of a command ordered to be 
handy to the Square but to remain outside, 
crossed the foot of the Square. The re- 
servists, who had begun to feel rather flat, 
felt they could save their dignity by 
swooping down upon the yeoman. They 
surrounded the yeomen in no time, ges- 
ticulating with their nabouts and screaming 
as the Egyptians scream about all things. 
The yeomen felt they were attacked and 
fired. That started real trouble for the 
moment, and one yeoman caught in a 
corner had to empty his revolver into the 
crowd to get away. Altogether the Square 
was filled with what I could not help feel- 
ing was absurd, unnecessary excitement 
brought on by stupidity. That there were 
eight seriously wounded men on the ground 
only aggravated the stupidity of it. 


THE BRITISH METHOD OF EMPIRE BUILDING 


Officers | knew who were there looking 
on, officers who had not seen the affair, 
English members of the civil government 
all openly condemned the shooting, re- 
garding it as a silly mistake. That was 
what interested me most. They did not 
accept the accomplished fact in silence, 
as the Egyptians did. They sympathized 
with the reservists and condemned the 
yeomen in unmeasured terms. I was not 
prepared for this attitude of mind, but | 
found it enlightening. It showed me how 
the British make a success of empire 
building by avoiding issues, and how, at 
the same time, stupidity has marked the 
Empire’s history with tragic spots. For- 
tunately this was not an affair of great 
moment. The civilian English hardly 
talked about it, but officially it created a 
stir. It would not do to have that kind 
of thing in Egypt. 

At the time this happened, there was so 
large a force of British soldiers in Egypt 
that the native population could not have 
resisted if it had so desired. But that was 
not the point. That incident showed me 
a good deal about the British method of 
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control. They do not want to rule by 
force, or even the show of force, and they 
are evidently willing to go to great lengths 
to avoid using force. , 

One needs but to walk about Cairo to 
see the workings of British control. In 
the very centre of the city, surrounded by 
wealth and squalor in picturesque con- 
trast, is the magnificent palace of the 
Sultan. He lives in regal state and every- 
thing from the smart guard of tall Nubians 
to the elegant French limousines in which 
the ladies of the palace take the air exhales 
his splendor. 

Turning from the palace and passing 
through that part of Cairo where the 
veneer of European civilization lies thick- 
est, you arrive, after a mile or so, before a 
handsome residence of simple but digni- 
fied outline with a British Tommy before 
the gate. It is the British Residency, 
the house of the High Commissioner, Sir 
Henry McMahon. 

When | first called at the Residency, | 
was ushered into a large waiting room of 
dignified proportions, and, even in the 
few moments | was there, the impression of 
the room sank into me. It was expen- 
sively simple. The colors were subdued. 
On the backs of the chairs were the British 
crown and the regal initials. At the end 
of the hall, the one striking thing in the 
room, was a portrait of King George V. 

The effect of the room was so intensely 
English it could not escape you. But by 
the time | was conscious of it, my eye was 
attracted by the broad French windows 
slightly raised above a garden of oriental 
shrubs and flowers, handled formally as an 
English gardener would do it, leaving an 
avenue through which | could see the 
Nile flowing past the foot of the garden 
and the fringe of palms beyond. 

I could not help wondering whether 
this was not staged, designed to give 
visiting Egyptian officials a feeling of the 
cool strength of the British Empire. 


SIR HENRY McMAHON 


The personality of the High Commis- 
sioner, the first to hold that office in Egypt, 
fits perfectly into the picture. His man- 
ner is cool and deliberate, but his is not the 
deliberation that comes from conscious- 
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ness of power. His calmness is not due 
to the hundreds of thousands of British 
soldiers in Egypt. I soon discovered that 
if his manner was deliberate his mind is 
active and open. I can hardly express 
my impression of his mentality better than 
by saying | was not with him five minutes 
before | felt | could say without reserva- 
tion what came into my mind. I found 
in him that tolerance of honest opinion 
characteristic of statesmen. He spoke 
to me frankly of many things, but, as | 
left, he contrived to send with me a thought 
he did not implant by accident. When 
I tried to sum up in my mind the things 
he had said, the first thing that occurred 
to me was that he had expressed a very 
high opinion of the character and abilities 
of the Sultan. 


THE SULTAN 


Several days later the Sultan granted 
me an interview; at least that is what | 
expected. I really had an audience in 
which I was questioned keenly about the 
state of public opinion in Europe and 
America. I had prepared questions in 
advance, of course, and | was under the 
impression at the time that he had an- 
swered them, but when | tried to pick out 
the salient points afterward, | found | 
had hardly any more to put down than 
that he was quite happy, that Egypt was 
happy, or ought to be, and that he enter- 
tained a very complimentary opinion 
of the character and abilities of the High 
Commissioner. 

These two men can govern Egypt only 
by a system of mutual respect, and both 
are clever enough to realize it. Fortu- 
nately, in this case this has cost no effort, 
for it is evident that each regards the 
other with not only mutual respect but 
with affection. There is no question 
where the power lies, especially since the 
protectorate has been declared. The Brit- 
ish are in a position to do what they like 
with Egypt, but evidently what they wish 
is simply to keep Egypt contented. 

I tried to discover any trace of discon- 
tent in the Sultan, but if he feels he is 
an English-made potentate he is able to 
hide it from prying eyes. I did not find 
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,the Sultan at all what | expected. Know- 
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ing that he was the son of the regal Is- 
mail Pasha, the Khedive who both made 
and ruined modern Egypt, and the grand- 
son of Muhammed Ali, the Albanian ad- 
venturer who founded the Khediviate in 
Egypt, I was not prepared to meet a man 
whose dominant characteristic is a spirit- 
ual intellectualism. He wanted to talk 
chiefly about the uplifting of Egyptian 
women, and, as he talked, he was emotion- 
ally moved. He turned also to Islam 
and tried to make me understand the sen- 
timents of fraternity and democracy that 
underlie the religion of Mohammed. He 
spoke of politics, too, and did not mind 
being pinned down to an expression of 
opinion on British rule. He found it, 
he said, firm, but liberal. But when | 
questioned him about the future of Egypt 
he smiled and said, “But that is politics, 
and | am no prophet.” 


FOR A UNITED ISLAM 


Except for the fact that there are Eng- 
lishmen as directing heads of all civil 
departments in Egypt, the interior gov- 
ernment is left to the Sultan and his min- 
isters. He is ruler of the Egyptians; but 
when it comes to Egypt’s relations with 
the rest of the world, the power lies where 
the arms lie, in British hands. This 
was a point | approached cautiously in 
interviewing the Sultan, but my caution 
was wasted. 

“The power of empire has passed west- 
ward hundreds of years ago,” he said in 
answer to an indirect question. ‘The 
movement is too vast to combat. So we 
in the East can hope only for a union of 
the Islamic countries, and that is more a 
matter of religion than of politics.” 

The interview, incidentally, was in 
French. The Sultan does not speak 
English. The prevalence of the French 
language and French customs brings out 
in higher relief the whole story of British 
control. You see it in everything, and it 
gives a sharp defining line by which you 
can see the British Empire in the making. 
The protectorate is so new that even the 
British officials watch its workings as if 
it were an act in a drama. The effort is 
obviously to make the protectorate as 
palatable as possible for the Egyptians. 
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For that matter England has always had a 
policy in Egypt which was at least meant 
to be free from arrogance. I have heard 
Englishmen of the interior trading type 
complain bitterly that they had been 
discriminated against by their own Gov- 
ernment, while traders of other nations 
have been able, under the international 
control exercised in Egypt for thirty years, 
to do what they liked. Englishmen have 
certainly been kept under close watch. 
Those who would not behave themselves 
have been packed off home. England 
has had too much at stake in Egypt to take 
any chances. It has given interior trading 
almost entirely into the hands of Greeks, 
and when the war began more than 70 
per cent. of the cheap imports of Egypt 
used by the natives were from German 
manufacturers. 


WHY ENGLAND MADE A SULTAN 


Up to the time the protectorate was 
declared England’s interest in Egypt was 
largely on account of its geographical 
position commanding the gateway to the 
East. Before the Sudan was conquered 
even that interest flagged. France might 
have taken over Egypt twice, and it was 
even offered to Turkey. But this was 
under Gladstone, when the British Empire 
as such languished. Following the South 
African War and the conquering of the 
Sudan, England became firmly estab- 
lished in Egypt. It had come to stay. 
The protectorate had existed in fact long 
before it was proclaimed by law, and the 
political issue was avoided when it was 
proclaimed, because the Khedive hap- 
pened to be in Constantinople when the 
war broke out. The British took prompt 
advantage of this lucky accident and, as 
the country had to have a ruler, made a 
Sultan, free from Turkish control, of the 
Khedive’s uncle. He was chosen because 
he was friendly to British rule. 

“We might have annexed Egypt,” said 
a high British official whom I am not 
privileged to quote by name. “It would 


hardly have been noticed in the greater 
events of the war, and as it was our duty 
to protect Egypt against the Turks, we 
had a right to do so. 
did not. 


But I am glad we 
It would have saddened the 
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whole Eastern world. We hope to smash 
Turkey’s power, and it is the last import- 
ant temporal power left to Islam, except 
Afghanistan, which is too remote to play 
a large part in world politics. So, by merely 
declaring a protectorate over Egypt, we 
have freed the country from Turkish 
influence, and Egypt, under its own Sul- 
tan, has become a great Mohammedan 
temporal power. Mussulmans do not feel 
we mean to crush them. In fact, we have 
no such purpose. We hope merely to 
shift the temporal power to Egypt, the 
old geographical centre of the Moham- 
medan races.” 

The larger political aspect dominates. 
The British can afford to be tolerant, and 
they permit many things to go on which 
would seem to indicate weakness if it 
were not for the big armies camped over 
hundreds of square miles. The noses of 
Egyptians are not snubbed up close to 
the hitching-post. They do pretty much 
what they like. Once recently an at- 
tempt was made to enlist the younger 
fellahin in a volunteer army corps, and, 
for convenience, the enlisting took place 
in the public markets. At one town two 
hundred had given in their names and 
were officially recruited, when the report 
was spread among them that they were to 
be sent away from Egypt. At once the 
two hundred bolted, literally dashed 
through the market, upsetting produce 
baskets, smashing eggs, stampeding 
donkeys and camels, and bowling over 
women carrying huge loads on their heads. 
Many people were hurt and the recruits 
might readily have been punished. In- 
stead, a mere statement was issued denying 
the rumor and inviting the recruits to 
retumn. Hardly any came, and no at- 
tempt was made to follow up the others. 


® A SHOW OF FORCE—AND ITS EFFECT 


The British can afford to be easy-going: 
their power is so obvious. But at the 
beginning it was necessary to make a show 
of force, and the first 25,000 men landed 
in Egypt after the beginning of the war 
were paraded before the eyes of the people. 
They passed, horse, foot, artillery, and 
supply train, through the native quarters 
of Cairo, and it took five hours for them 
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to pass. The rumbling had not ceased 
before the malcontents knew their game 
was up. There is no place where power 
is accepted more quickly and completely 
than in the East. 

A similar demonstration of power was 
given after the Abdin Palace affair. 
Troops stirred about everywhere, and 
occasion was found to drag cannon through 
streets which had not seen cannon for 
years. It had the subtle psychological 
effect intended, and all danger of an out- 
break was averted. 

Officially the native power in Egypt is 
enthroned, but Englishmen as a race re- 
main aloof. They regard the Egyptians 
as a backward race, and treat them so 
openly. The effect of this cuts both ways. 
Educated Egyptians and the officials of 
Turkish descent fret under the implied 
snub, but the fellahin and the Arab popula- 
tion of the towns feel only the sovereign 
power and they like the strong hand which 
does not prey on them. 


ENGLAND’S SECRET OF SUCCESS 


One ‘day recently | fell into a casual 
conversation with a British officer on a 
street car in Cairo, and he pointed a moral 
from this attitude. 

“We are successful with native peoples 
because we remain aloof. They feel our 
power, and our aloofness makes us seem 
more powerful yet. They also know we 
mean to treat them fairly and prevent op- 
pression. That is why we can govern 
countries like India and Egypt. We do 
not force our customs on them, and we 
have no wish to adopt theirs. The French 
are less successful because they mix. They 
do not remain aloof. Their democracy 
is fatal. Mind you, | admire the dem- 
ocracy of the French. Nothing that you 
or we have can compare to the democracy 
of the French, but it is fatal to empire. 
Look at Cairo. What there is European 
about it is French, French signs, French 
customs, the universal language is French. 
You rarely heard English here before the 
war. There are now a hundred schools 


teaching French to half a dozen teaching 
English. But who is governing Egypt? 
Not the French. We, who have made no 
impression on the daily life of Egypt ex- 
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cept indirectly through public works, we 
are governing Egypt.” 

It is interesting to watch in operation 
the contradiction between the British 
official and the actual British attitude. 
Egypt has really been in the palm of 
England’s hand since the burning of 
Alexandria in 1882, when Tewfik Pasha, 
the Khedive, drove to the British garri- 
son and placed his person under the pro- 
tection of the British commander. The 
battle that followed at Tell-el-Kebir and 
the surrender of the Citadel at Cairo 
merely established the power. England 
could have done what it liked with Egypt 
at any time since, but, instead, it has 
permitted its influence to be_ buffeted 
about. Nominally all the Powers, through 
their diplomatic agents, have had a hand 
in Egyptian affairs and they have not 
failed to assert themselves. When Kitch- 
ener first came to Egypt he had no more 
legal power than any one of seventeen 
consuls, and, being the last, he was made 
to feel his place. : 

Under the Capitulations, framed when 
the Controllers assumed charge of Egyp- 
tian affairs in 1879, subjects and citizens 
of foreign countries in Egypt are respon- 
sible only to their own governments. 
This has made of Egypt the happy hunt- 
ing ground of international adventurers. 
Before the war, law frequently went for 
naught, and the English endured this 
state of affairs because they felt it to be 
good policy not to raise the issue. But 
British officials have welcomed martial 
law. One said to me, “We can actually 
police this country now.” So far the 
status of the Capitulations has not been 
decided upon. Again the policy of the 
British of avoiding embarrassing issues. 
But it is safe to say that the power of the 
consuls has gone for good. 


LITTLE DANGER OF REVOLUTION 


The military situation, which attracted 
me to Egypt, | found to be the least im- 
portant. It is simple and is not subject 
to much change. The delta of the Nile, 
inhabited by fellahin, is productive of 
neither good military nor revolutionary 
material. It is content to be protected 
and lorded over by British troops. The 
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fighting spirit is among the Bedouins of 
the desert, particularly the Senussi to the 
west. German and Turkish influence has 
been exerted among them, and they were 
led to believe they could back the English 
to the seashore as they did with the Ital- 
ians in Tripoli. They soon found they 
could not do it, as the British troops had 
garrisoned the oases, and were in Egypt in 
such large numbers as to make a desert 
attack on them impossible. The Egyp- 
tian Government has also assumed an 
attitude that the Senussi are not really 
unfriendly, and, while tribes under Senussi 
influence have fought several lively desert 
battles with British troops, blame has 
never been placed on the Grand Senussi, 
the head of the jesuitical religious order to 
which they all belong, and, even at the 
time of these minor battles, correspond- 
ence and even personal communication 
with him has continued unbroken. 


THE SUEZ CANAL SAFE 


The only other military danger to the 
quiet of Egypt is an attack on the Suez 
Canal, and my observations in Egypt lead 
me to the belief that the Canal cannot be 
successfully attacked, as long as there 
are anywhere near as many soldiers in 
Egypt as at present. The Canal is forti- 
fied for a long distance to the eastward, 
the only direction from which an attack 
can come, and, as the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea form the ends of the British 
lines, it is impossible to turn the British 
flank. That leaves the only military 
possibility a direct attack against prepared 
defenses close to the base, while the attack- 
ing party must bring ammunition and 
supplies, notably water, for more than a 
hundred miles across a desert. So the 
military advantages are all in favor of 
the British and will probably remain so 
until the end of the war. The Turks 
may make an attack even before this is 
printed, but it can hardly succeed, and, 
if made, the purpose of it will probably 
be merely a show of force for political 
effect upon the desert tribes. 
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The Sudan has played so large a part 
in the news for twenty years, one naturally 
expects it to be an important element in 
the Egyptian military situation. It is, 
in a static way. It is absolutely domin- 
ated by the British Sirdar, and that is 
the whole story. 


NATIONALISM NOT AN ISSUE 


I expected to find in Egypt an influen- 
tial nationalist party, but it hardly exists, 
even as a sentiment. There are malcon- 
tents, many of them, but they are only in 
a few instances Egyptians. They are of 
Turkish blood who came to Egypt under 
the Khediviate. They talk hotly against 
the English, but, sifted down, I found their 
complaint to be chiefly that the English 
treat them as inferiors, which is galling 
to a proud race. But they prefer to sub- 
mit to it rather than have the Turks 
again to rule over them. 

Nationalism is not an issue. Feeling 
is not sufficiently coherent, and the people 
of the Delta care only for their land and 
cannot be moved politically.” They could 
never be stirred even in the past when they 
were mistreated, unjustly taxed, and 
kicked about. Now they have fair treat- 
ment and are let alone. I should call 
them the most hopeless revolutionary 
material | have ever seen. 

But the British control is not absolute. 
The other European Powers still have a 
finger, at least, on Egypt. France has 
stuck to the letter of the Capitulations, and 
has still a considerable influence. It is, 
in fact, a bit jealous of England’s influence 
in the land which Napoleon said should 
always be French, a jealousy that has 
not been entirely cured by the war. It 
has done nothing to embarrass its ally, of 
course. In fact it has been of real assist- 
ance, but is not prone to give up its few 
remaining prerogatives. For instance, 
when I finish what | am now writing in 
Alexandria, I shall, on account of the un- 
certain condition of the mails, put on one 
copy French stamps and mail it in the 
French post office of Alexandria. 

















COMMON SENSE IN BUYING A FARM 


EXPERIENCES WHICH SHOW HOW MANY MEN LOSE THEIR BUSINESS PERSPECTIVE WHEN 
THE LURE OF THE COUNTRY CATCHES THEM—-SOME COMMON- 
SENSE, FIRST-PRINCIPLE RULES OF FARM BUYING 


BY 


FRANCIS COPELAND 


ECENTLY there came to my 
notice another repetition of the 
old story portraying the experi- 
ences of a man who had been 
persuaded to buy a pecan and 

Satsuma orange grove in one of the South- 
ern states. The man was indignant—vio- 
lently indignant when he found out that he 
had been fleeced—that (according to his 
statement) the Satsuma orange was not 
marketable, the country he went into was 
flat, ugly, without telephones or congenial 
neighbors; that on his first purchase, a 
horse, he was cheated, and because of end- 
less number of other grievances. 

Of course the story is true—undoubt- 
edly true—but in buying a farm the 
ordinary city business man seems to 
forget all principles of business and be- 
comes a fatuous idealist. He forgets the 
hard facts of life and dreams dreams of the 
bucolic life, the freedom of the farm, the 
pleasure of jumping out of bed every morn- 
ing and riding out over his domain, a free 
man who has at last, thank Heaven, 
broken away from the shackles and sordid- 
ness of a deskworm life. And it is in this 
frame of mind that some real estate man 
finds him. Apples in Massachusetts or 
Virginia, irrigated land in Arizona or 
Montana, peaches in Georgia or North 
Carolina, oranges and pecans in Florida; 
the cotton plantation, the truck farm, the 
cattle ranch—any one of these in the 
mouth of a good real estate man can be 
made to seem more worth while than a 
seat on the Stock Exchange or the promise 
of a harp in the Heavenly choir. The joys 


—and there are joys in abundance—in the 
ownership of a farm, an orchard, or a 
ranch; in the free feeling of room, in the 
draught of clear fresh country air to city- 
fed lungs, in unbounded health are easily 


portrayed in a manner to make Cicero 
ashamed of his oratory. And then if the 
tired business man doesn’t immediately 
lay down his first payment, there are the 
stories—true and authenticated—of so- 
and-so who has just made a fortune raising 
apples or peaches or celery or what-not, 
only three miles from the farm which is for 
sale for a song—really being given away. 

It is irresistible, the call of the soil, to the 
clerk and the business man alike. I know, 
for I have been both the clerk in a city 
office, the land buyer and farmer, and the 
real estate man. To-day, you or any man 
who owns a farm can go down to Wall 
Street, into any club in New York or 
Chicago or Boston, and talk farm and free- 
dom and get more listeners than can an 
authority on national defense. And lis- 
teners become buyers, you know. 

But to return to the business man who 
buys. If it were a pair of shoes, he would 
certainly go to the store and see them be- 
fore buying—not only because he wants 
them to fit but because it is common sense 
to see that he is getting his money’s worth. 
If he were buying out another business, he 
would look most carefully into it and most 
likely hire an expert to report upon it. If 
he were even buying a house in the suburbs 
to live in, he would go out to investigate 
it. But when he buys a farm—and, mind 
you, in many cases a farm on the proceeds of 
which he not only intends but has to live— 
he suddenly becomes unbalanced mentally 
and doesn’t investigate at all. Hypno- 
tized by the wonderful stories he has been 
told and the pictures and data he has been 
shown, he wakes up one morning a thous- 
and miles away in a strange place with a 
deed for an unknown piece or parcel of 
land and a dazed feeling that he has taken 
a momentous step. He has. 
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| have had people stop me when I| have 
told them this and say that no sensible man 
can do such a thing. I can cite case after 
case. In Florida not many years ago a 
real estate organization sold farms in the 
Everglades, and sold a lot of them, too, to 
people in the Northern cities. Parts of the 
Everglades are very fertile, but upon in- 
vestigation it turned out that the cost of 
clearing these particular beautiful farms 
was ten times what they were worth— 
along with a number of other insurmount- 
able drawbacks. That firm was dishonest. 
However, there are sight-unseen farm real 
estate organizations that are honest enough. 
One that I know of in the South bought a 
tract of land for about a dollar an acre and 
is busy to-day selling that land in small 
farms to people in New Jersey for $15 
an acre. It is good land which will grow 
cotton, corn, tobacco, etc., but it is abso- 
lutely undeveloped and will remain so un- 
less some of these absentee landlords open 
it up at another cost of $40 an acre. 
Then the land will be worth all they have 
put into it. 


THE NEED OF INVESTIGATION 


But let me show you why this sight- 
unseen buying is so very, very foolish. Here 
is a man who has lived in the city all his 
life and has finally, with part of his life’s 
savings, bought a farm a thousand miles 
from his desk. At last he is going to be 
free—free! Now admitting that he has 
bought a good farm; one that is in good con- 
dition, in a good state of repair, and capa- 
ble of producing a living for Mr. Business 
Man and his family: has Mr. Business 
Man thought of the other essentials to 
farming success? Here are the questions 
that first arise in the mind of the thinking 
farmer once he has satisfied himself as to 
the desirability of the land and houses: 
1. Is there a school for my children and a 
church near by? 2. What kind of neigh- 
bors will | have? 3. Is the country health- 
ful—is there malaria, etc.? 4. What kind 
of transportation facilities will I have? 
5. And, if he is an up-to-date farmer, what 
kind of markets and where? The wrong 
answer to any one of those questions may 
easily ruin any farm in the world. 

The late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, who 
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founded the Farm Demonstration Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture, once 
said in effect that there is not a piece of 
land in the United States that cannot be 
made to raise some marketable crop. So 
when it comes to just finding farm land, a 
prospective farmer has forty-eight states 
full of land from which to pick. 

A couple of years ago, I was riding 
through a section of country which had 
been opened up into beautiful cotton farms 
during the previous decade. Nearly all 
the settlers had come from the mountains 
in the western end of the state, and they 
were hard-working, thrifty, capable farmers. 
As I rode along | noticed that on two 
of the farms the houses were closed 
and the fields growing up in weeds. A 
little farther on I found a farmer | knew 
packing his household furniture on _ his 
wagon preparatory to leaving. I rode 
in and asked him where he was moving to. 

“Me and the ol’ woman was kinder 
figurin’ on movin’ back up home (in the 
mountains). Hits too lonesome down 
here fer her.” 

“TIsn’t the farming all right?”’ I asked. 

“ Best I ever seed,”’ was his answer, “ but 
the chillun have ter walk five miles ter 
school and church is eight miles away’’— 
and he drove off. 

It did not take long, I can assure you, to 
see that a school and a church were put in 
that neighborhood—and to-day, two years 
later, instead of a decreasing population, 
there are twice as many prosperous farms 
there—and Sam and his wife and children 
have returned from “up home” and are 
living happy and prosperous in the very 
place they forsook two years ago. 


IMPORTANCE OF HEALTHFUL COUNTRY 


And health is just as important. Some 
of the best farming land in America is 
unavailable on account of the health prob- 
lem. Millions of dollars are being spent 
by private individuals, companies, rail- 
roads, states, and the Federal Government 
to eradicate disease indigenous to certain 
localities in the United States. Once | 
had occasion to spend two months in one 
of the lowland towns looking at land. Sel- 
dom have I ever seen more beautiful farms, 
and the people of the town outdid them- 
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selves to entertain me. Truck land, 
live-stock land, alfalfa, blue grass—land to 
make any farmer envious. And nearly all 
of itforsale. Why? A thousand different 
reasons, all seemingly good. But none of 
them the real reason. | asked about 
health. The mountains of Colorado or 
the Baths of Germany could not compare 
with their country for real health. As for 
malaria—there never was a case in the 
country. Yet every time | entered the 
drug store the first thing that caught my 
eye was a pyramid four feet high of a 
patent malaria cure in big yellow boxes. 
And that was the real secret of why land 
was cheap and most of it was for sale. 

Not long ago, there was in New York a 
man who sold shares in a great apple or- 
chard he was promoting in one of the great 
apple sections of this country. One of 
the prospective investors had the fore- 
thought to journey, unknown to the pro- 
moter, down to the land of the new com- 
pany. There was no question that the 
land was all the promoter said it was. 
It was wonderful apple country—but it 
was eleven miles over an almost impassable 
road from the nearest railroad station. 
Even if the company ever grew any apples 
it could never have shipped any, for the 
cost of getting them to the station would 
‘have more than eaten up the profit. 


STUDY THE MARKETS 


Then another point: markets. Take a 
simple instance. Around every centre of 
population there naturally grows a truck 
farming community; and around the great 
northeastern population centre of the 
country the trucking business spreads out a 
thousand miles, with New York as the 
centre of a series of concentric arcs. The 
radii of these arcs are governed by two 
considerations: the number of hours from 
New York and the season of the year 
the crops come in. Take two cases: one 


farmer lives ten hours from New York, 
and, during the season, he can gather his 
truck in the morning, load it in refrigerator 
cars in the afternoon, and have it delivered 
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in New York at 4 o’clock the next morning. 
Another farmer lives fifteen hours from 
New York: he has not got time to gather 
and load his produce on the same day as 
farmer No. 1, so he might as well be 
twenty-four as five hours farther away 
from New York. This is just a simple case 
—there are many ramifications of it; it is 
worth while studying markets. 

Mind you, | am not decrying farming. 
Farming is the ideal life. But | am trying 
to show you the great mistakes of the man 
who was indignant about the farm that he 
bought. After all, it was his own fault, for 
he did not take the ordinary precautions 
of a good business man. He knew nothing 
about what he was buying. He has gone 
back to his Northern home with an un- 
salable farm on his hands. If he had spent 
10 per cent. of the money he has lost in 
either personally investigating or sending 
some reliable man to investigate before 
buying the land he would have saved both 
his pocketbook and his indignation. 


GOOD RULES FOR FARM BUYING 


When buying a farm remember that 
farming is as much of a business as making 
bricks is, and investigate as closely as if 
you were about to buy a business. If you 
satisfy the following six essential rules, you 
cannot go far wrong: 

1. Be perfectly certain that your neigh- 
bors are congenial, for farming in an un- 
congenial neighborhood is impossible. 

2. Locate near a school and a church— 
you can get labor easier even if you do not 
use them yourself. 

3. Be sure the country is healthful—and 
the water pure. 

4. Look well into the transportation fa- 
cilities; roads, railroads, and rates. 

5. Find out where the markets are. 

6. Then buy a good piece of farm land. 

If you fulfil these six conditions, and 
there are plenty of such places in the 
United States—and you are willing to 
work, really work—you will find health 
and prosperity and abounding happiness 
on a farm. 








THE MYSTIC VENGEANCE OF THE SLAV 
THE MEANING OF THE MOVE ON ERZERUM 


THE FAR-SEEING AND WIDELY MISCONSTRUED REASONS FOR THE TRANSFER OF THE 
GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS TO THE CAUCASUS LAST SEPTEMBER—HALTING 
THE GERMAN “DRIFT TO THE EAST” AT ERZERUM—ABDUL- 
HAMID’S PROPHECY COMING TRUE 


BY 


W. MORTON FULLERTON 


HE Persian question is twenty- 
five centuries old. Cyrus and 
Tissaphernes have been dead 
twenty-three hundred years, but 
theirs is a modern case. For 

the last ten years foresighted statesmen 
knew that Persia would become an essen- 
tial vortex in the gigantic whirlpool of any 
planetary war. During the movement that 
| have called “ The Checkmate of Saloniki,”’ 
their previsions were confirmed by certain 
startling events. The sense of these events 
is the subject of the present article. 

The old road out of the Babylonian low- 
lands was, in 401 B. C., when the famous 
Ten Thousand of Xenophon retreated 
after the battle of Cunaxa, what it is 
to-day; what the Russians found it in 1915 
and are finding it at this hour; and what it 
might have ceased to be two years before 
the Great War,-if only Sir Edward Grey 
had met with less parliamentary opposition 
from certain groups, fearful less the Russian 
project of the Trans-Iranian railroad might 
bring the Cossack to the gates of India. 
They were few in England in 1912 who 
divined that the solider the codperation 
of Russia and England in Persia the better 
it would be for the peace of the world. 

After the martyrdom of Belgium and 
of Serbia, any greater crime against 
humanity had seemed unthinkable. Yet, 
with the collusion, if not at the in- 
stigation, of Berlin, the Young Turks de- 
vised an even grander infamy. In March, 


1915, the Ottoman Government began to 
carry out a systematic plan for the exter- 
mination of the Armenian race, triumphant 
rival of the German commercial traveler, 
and within six months nearly a million 


Armenians had been massacred. Even 
the Pope, Benedict XV, who had main- 
tained throughout the war a surprising 
Olympian detachment, greatly resembling 
that classical impartiality of Pontius Pilate 
so stubbornly persisted in by the Wash- 
ington Government, uttered in an en- 
cyclical a reflex cry of horror. 

But on February 16, 1916, Nemesis ap- 
peared. The Grand Duke Nicholas flung 
to the breeze on the ancient battlements 
of Erzerum the Cross of St. Andrew. The 
capture of Erzerum was not only the most 
decisive military event of the Great War, 
after the battle of the Marne and before 
the battle at Verdun; it was also one of the 
greatest victories over barbarism of which 
history has record. It is reported that 
when the Young Turks declared war 
against Russia in 1914, they asked the aged 
Abdul-Hamid his opinion of the situation. 
His reply was curt: ‘“‘ You are playing your 
last card. You run the risk of losing either 
Constantinople or Bagdad; but the loss of 
either means the total ruin of Turkey.” 

One may think what one likes of the 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid. He is now watching 
from the slits of his mushrabiyeb the 
crumbling of Turkey, and his thoughts 
must be long, long thoughts. But no ver- 
dict will weaken the conviction of those 
who know that he was a great Ottoman, 
and that he was a great Ottoman states- 
man. Abdul-Hamid knew Europe. In 
face of the one Power, Russia, that threat- 
ened to wrest from him Constantinople, he 
perfectly understood that, whatever the 
audacities of Ottoman policy, prudence 
forbade the Caliphate to alienate the 
Powers, a cardinal article of whose creed 
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was the “maintenance of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire.” 

In the early part of 1914, a few months 
before the Great War, and just after the 
Turco-Italian, the Turco-Balkan, and the 
Inter-Balkan Wars, I wrote as follows: 


PAN-SLAVISM—OR PAN-GERMANISM 


The destruction of Turkey, the disintegration 
of Islamism, is the downfall of a moss-grown but 
singularly venerable and solid portion of the 
rampart of world-peace. For England and for 
France it seemed to be the disappearance of a 
necessary barrier to the expansion of the rival 
Powers, first Austria, then Germany, into the 
rich regions of the Middle East. During cen- 
turies the “‘integrity of the Ottoman Empire” 
was, for the old time diplomacy, one of the 
cardinal points of its compass, a categorical 
imperative, as it were, of diplomatic dogma. 
it was held that the prestige and the security of 
France and England demanded the mainten- 
ance of an intact Islamism. The liquidation 
of Islamism, begun by the French in Algiers, 
Tunis, and Morocco, pursued by the British in 
Egypt, and now by the Italians in Tripoli, is 
rapidly being consummated, since the burst of 
Slav nationalism in the two Balkan wars, by 
the financial and industrial expropriation of the 
Ottoman Empire in Asia. Over the giant 
blocks of the fallen rampart the Pan-German, 
the Pan-Slav, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Latin 
tide is now streaming in a relentless flood. The 
only resource of France and England—as part- 
ners of the one dread and mysterious Power 
that has always desired the destruction of 
Turkey—is to favor the consolidation of the 
Slav States of the Balkans, and to further, 
against Pan-Germanism, the steady develop- 
ment of Russia. An impregnable Pan-Slav 
world alone can now act as a counterpoise to 
the growing might of the German Empire in 
regions remote from the zones of attraction of 
England and France. An impregnable Pan- 
Slav world alone can, in the Middle East, by 
its very existence and by its potential momen- 
tum, permit the two Powers of Western Europe 
to work out their common as well as their i in- 
dividual destiny in peace. 


If the Triple Entente Powers had medi- 
tated such verities as these, and acted on 
them, the Serbian people would not have 
been swept from their soil and homes and 
left to be garnered by the Allies on the 
shores of the “bitter Adriatic.” But this 
Is not for the moment the point that 
matters. I have recalled this passage be- 


cause it formulates a conception of the 
interplay of European and Asiatic political 
elements, in which Germany and Russia 
would certainly have acquiesced at the 
time, but to the truth of which, if it had 
not been for the shock of the explosion of 
August, 1914, England and France would 
hardly have opened even yet their eyes. 
However, a growing suspicion of the reality 
of these verities was, indeed, becoming 
articulate both in Downing Street and at 
the Quai d’Orsay, during the last years that 
preceded the Great War. 

Anglo-Russian enmity had long balked 
all efforts for the solution of the problem 
of the Middle East. When the Russian 
Army camped in 1877 in sight of the min- 
arets of Stamboul, it found the ironclads of 
England anchored in the offing. The 
Slav peril was for a century—from the 
time of Napoleon—the bugaboo of British 
statesmen. The fanatical resolution to 
preserve at all costs the “integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire’ was immensely en- 
hanced thereby. But England and France 
were long in realizing that this was a situa- 
tion by which only Germany could profit. 
The two secular aims of the Wilhelm- 
strasse are: Germanization of the Slavs, 
Prussianization of the Ottomans. These 
processes could advance almost untram- 
meled so long as Russia and England gazed 
at each other askance in the Dardanelles, 
on the borders of Afghanistan, and over 
the passes of the Himalayas. And it was 
one of the rare statesmanlike perspicacities 
of the British Foreign Office under Sir 
Edward Grey when it perceived, two or 
three years before the Great War, that 
since the time seemed to have come to 
liquidate great arrears of misunderstanding 
with Russia, England and Russia would 
do well to codperate fearlessly in the con- 
struction of a dike against the rising tide 
of Pan-Germanism. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AWAKENING 


When the Young Turks, abandoning the 
safe, traditional policy of an Abdul-Hamid, 
threw in their lot with the Germans, even 
the most suspicious and imperialistic of 
England’s Indian statesmen began to 
understand the real interests of England. 
It was seen that the fate of Turkey was 
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interesting—no less interesting, Heaven 
knew, than it had always been—but that 
it was interesting not in and for itself, not 
in consequence of the authority of a now 
dead dogma as to “integrity,” but only as 
part of the vaster strategic problem of the 
fate of the world. But when the Great 
War broke, Russia alone saw clearly from 
the outset the place of the Turkish problem 
in the whole complex network of problems; 
the value of Constantinople; the fact that 
Constantinople was, indeed, the strategic 
limit of a necessarily planetary war; and 
it was not Russia, but England, who, 
drunk with the new revelation, fancied the 
problem of the Ottoman Empire could be 
solved by the methods of “a legitimate 
war gamble,” like the Gallipoli and Dar- 
danelles expeditions of Mr. Churchill and 
M. Augagneur. 


THE GRAND DUKE GOES TO THE CAUCASUS 


Thus, while England and France were 
“gambling” in the Balkans with the sar- 
donic Time-Spirit, incarnate in the Tsar of 
the Bulgars, and organizing at the same 
time holocausts of Australian, New Zea- 
land, and Algerian troops on the heights of 
Anzac and the Gallipoli Peninsula, Russia 
had not forgotten that Germany was in- 
triguing with the Turks a thousand miles 
away. Persia was now the mark that was 
being aimed at. Russia alone, with her 
keener sense for Eastern affairs, seemed to 
be alive to the danger—although mysteri- 
ous Anglo-Indian forces were vaguely 
known to be advancing from Koweyt up 
the Mesopotamian valleys toward Bagdad. 
The Turco-German menace was, indeed, 
particularly disquieting for the masters of 
India and the Persian Gulf. The Pan- 
Germanic dreams had long been methodi- 
cally developed in the Middle East. 
When, on September 5th, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas was appointed to the Caucasus, 
it was evident that Russia, at all events, 
perceived that the plateau of Iran, which 
had long been chosen as one of the glacis 
of the World Empire of the Hohenzollerns, 
was now a critical danger point, and that 
there was no time to be lost, if she meant 
to conserve her position, not only in Persia 
proper but in the regions between the 
Caspian and the Black seas. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


On September 5, 1915, then, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who had been for an entire 
year in chief command on the Russo- 
German front, was transferred to the 
Caucasus. Since June a terrific German 
offensive from Lemberg to Warsaw and 
from Warsaw to the Baltic, had carried 
Von Hindenburg’s and Von Mackensen’s 
armies hurtling over fortress after fortress 
almost into the heart of Russia. City 
after city had fallen, until the world won- 
dered whether Petrograd itself were not in 
danger, and if the fate of the Moscow of a 
century ago were not in store for it. There- 
upon, apparent climax to these disasters, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas was transferred 
to the Caucasus. Had he, then, been 
relieved of his command, and was he being 
relegated in disgrace to an unimportant 
theatre of the war—or rather into one of 
the wings? For the great world-public, 
whose vision had never swept so far afield, 
no other interpretation seemed so plausible. 

On their western front the Germans held 
solidly three or four million men of the 
enemy virtually immobile in their trenches. 
From Flanders to the Vosges the line had 
hardly wavered since the Battle of the 
Marne. Russia appeared to be half 
crushed, paralyzed for all offensive action 
for many months. Lest her army utterly 
despair, the “Little Father’ had come 
down into the trenches from far-away 
Tsarskoi-Selo and was rallying his badly 
punished troops. But the great leader, 
the Grand Duke of the once firm, gigantic 
stride, whom the world had counted on to 
take Berlin by a Cossack drive, had van- 
ished into the misty East. 


RUSSIA’S DEVIATION FROM THE GREAT WAR 


At the same time, Russia was displaying 
the most singular indifference as to the 
Balkans. Why did she not act more 
energetically in Bessarabia and nudge 
Rumania out of her so exasperating in- 
ertia? Why the interview of her Foreign 
Minister, spread broadcast just at the 
most critical moments of the negotiations 
for the reconstruction of the Balkan League, 
to the effect that the Balkans were, after 
all, “only of secondary interest,” and that 
the fate of Germany would be decided 
elsewhere? Why, when Serbia, the pet 
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ward of Russia, was now at last exposed to 
the most piteous and tragic fate, why this 
calm and callous comment? Why this 
cool, platonic approbation only of a Saloniki 
expedition? Why this unruffled demeanor 
of Petrograd, when it beheld the British 
Dominion armies reémbarking from the 
Peninsula of Gallipoli, which had so long 
seemed to be the open road to Constanti- 
nople—a Constantinople which England 
appeared likely to preémpt before the 
Tsar’s troops, fulfilling the Russian dream, 
could attend Mass at St. Sophia? 


REASONS FOR THE ERZERUM CAMPAIGN 


Why, if it was not because Russia was 
bent on solving, if possible, the problem 
of Constantinople and the Middle East in 
her own way? Why, if it was not because 
she had conceived a larger strategic synthe- 
sis than her allies, and jealously longed to 
carry her plan successfully through for the 
glory of Slavdom, unassisted, if that might 
be, by either Britisher or Frenchman? 
No one had foreseen so clearly as she the 
special reasons, not only for seizing the 
event of the Great War to solve the Asiatic 
problems of the Powers, but for enlarging 
the military front, at whatever peril of 
prolonging the vicissitudes of the war. 

There were, no doubt, special recent 
reasons why Russia should be particularly 
alive to the dangers of the Middle East. 
She could not but -be conscious that it was 
she herself who was largely responsible 
for what was now taking place there. She 
might easily ask herself, at last, if she were 
not reaping the first fatal consequences of 
the famous “Pact of Potsdam” of 1910. 
Just as in 1909, after the premonitory 
friction between Germany and France in 
Morocco, Paris and Berlin had signed an 
arrangement which, if it had been ap- 
plied during only a few years, would have 
shattered the Triple Entente, so in 1910, 
at Potsdam, after the tension between 
Russia and Germany caused by the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Tsar and 
Emperor had come to an understanding 
relative to Middle Eastern questions, 
which appeared to imply the speedy disin- 
tegration of the same Triple Entente. 
Shortly afterward King Edward died, 
and Berlin might easily flatter itself that 
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the rupture of the Pact between the West- 
ern Powers would speedily be accomplished 
and that Prussian hegemony was about to 
become coterminous with the boundaries 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

What Berlin thought and hoped London 
and Paris dreaded. And, indeed, it re- 
quired, at the time, a very considerable 
sang-froid not to jump quickly to the con- 
clusion that a severe blow had been dealt 
at the Triple Entente. No inscrutable 
mystery surrounded this famous Pact of 
Potsdam; and yet, few international ar- 
rangements during the last ten years have 
been less clearly understood. What had 
taken place at Potsdam was generally 
declared to be ominous. The officia! 
German version was as follows: “Russia 
agrees not to oppose the project of the 
Bagdad Railway. She even undertakes te 
link up the line in question with the Russo- 
Persian lines, and she acknowledges Ger- 
many’s equal commercial rights in Persia. 
On the other hand Germany acknowledges 
Russia’s special interests in Northern 
Persia, as regards the construction of rail- 
road routes and telegraph lines.” In other 
words, as has been remarked by M. 
Demorgny, a professor of international 
law at Teheran, one of the most competent 
observers of Middle Eastern questions: 
“The Kaiser said to the Tsar, ‘Help me 
to prolong the Bagdad Railway, and | will 
give you a free hand in Northern Persia.’ ” 

But this was comparatively nothing. 
In the halcyon air that preceded the Great 
War such arrangements were as abundant 
as golden motes. What was really inter- 
esting was that Berlin and St. Petersburg 
exchanged at Potsdam reciprocal promises 
not to join any combination which might 
be hostile to either Power. As an event 
showing where the wind was blowing in 
Europe, the interview of Potsdam and the 
arrangement signed at Potsdam, following 
so close on the German agreement of 1909 
with France, were of grave significance. 

For what had become of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement of 1907? What, in- 
deed? To be sure, nothing in the strict 
letter of the Potsdam Pact could be cited 
as being in positive opposition to the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty. Yet nobody in Europe 
who had any exact acquaintance with 
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German methods—nobody, above all, in 
Paris and in London, where “Casablanca” 
and “Tangier” and “Agadir” were still 
haunting names—could doubt for a moment 
that Germany meant to use this new Pact 
with Russia as a device for ousting England 
from Persian territory, and for extending 
her sway in Syria, across Anatolia and 
Mesopotamia, and into the Nile Valley. 


PAN-GERMANISM IN THE NEAR EAST 


As a matter of fact, what item of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 could 
serve to hamper this Pan-German planP 
All that that Agreement had proposed to 
accomplish was to delimit certain economic 
and political spheres of influence in Persia. 
Russia was to be confined, roughly speak- 
ing, in the north, and England in the south. 
An uncertain neutral zone was recognized 
by both as being beyond the region of 
either’s protectorate. The two Powers 
did, indeed, undertake to preserve the 
integrity and independence of Persia, and 
they recognized the principle of the “Open 
Door.” But the important fact seemed to 
be that Russia, notwithstanding this 
arrangement, had agreed with Germany to 
withdraw all opposition to the extension of 
the Pan-German projects in Mesopotamia; 
that, indeed, she had agreed to further 
those projects, and was thereby apparently 
leaving in the lurch the Power, Great 
Britain, who was chiefly interested in 
thwarting the steady advance of Germany 
toward the Persian Gulf, toward Egypt, 
and toward India. The Power, in fact, 
whose special interests in the Persian Gulf 
Russia had explicitly acknowledged during 
the negotiations—as is specified in a letter 
of Sir Edward Grey annexed to the conven- 
tion of 1907—was thus abandoned to her 
own devices, hung up in mid-air, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, somewhere above Bag- 
dad. It only remained for England to fall 
into line, with her pacifically accommodat- 
ing neighbor, France, in the procession 
of nations that were following blindly be- 
hind the Pan-German imperial car. 

After the Pact of Potsdam, pessimism 
evidently seemed to be a not irrational 
state of mind in London and in Paris. 
But in Paris, as in London, statesmen and 
publicists were too prone, as always, to 
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look at the events in question through their 
own magnifying glasses; whereas, in diplo- 
macy, the beginning of wisdom is to learn 
how to adjust one’s vision to the eye-glass 
of one’s neighbors, whether they be friends 
or rivals. It required, therefore, | repeat, a 
certain sang-froid to venture to remark, in 
1914 (“Problems of Power’’), with regard 
to the Potsdam agreement: 


The French public did not know that Russian 
initiative at Potsdam was ultimately, indeed, to 
have the happiest consequences for the Triple 
Entente. How could they divine that at 
Potsdam Russia, with her keen sense and liking 
for Oriental problems, had assumed responsi- 
bility for the beginnings of that rapid liquida- 
tion of Middle Eastern questions which the 
secret negotiations of 1913-1914 between 
Turkey and the Powers were shortly to achieve, 
and that, although, to the scandal of certain 
observers, this liquidation was to do away for 
all time with the great principle of the “integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire,” the range of the 
action of the Triple Entente was to be enlarged, 
and the common interests of its members were 
to be consolidated. 


THE GERMAN DREAM OF CONQUEST 


The sense of the Pact of Potsdam, there- 
fore, in the perspective of world-history, 
was that it was the beginning of a rapid 
liquidation of Middle Eastern questions 
which was carried out secretly on a vast 
scale just before the Great War. This 
liquidation left the Ottoman Empire vir- 
tually shattered, in the form, as it were, of 
the uncemented blocks of a jig-saw puzzle, 
and any attempt henceforth to treat it as 
a coherent mass .could only result in its 
falling in pieces, in a great number of dis- 
parate parts, to which a half dozen Powers 
were already laying claim. William II, 
master of the still subsisting sources of 
power at Constantinople, was curiously 
and industriously striving to stop the fis- 
sures by his Pan-German cement, and to 
make an organic whole of the disarticulated 
rotten mass. The means employed were 
rapid development of the Bagdad Railway, 
with its feelers leading into the Persian 
highlands; reorganization of the Turkish 
army—when General Liman von Sanders 
arrived in Constantinople the Great War 
was already in being; steady commercial 
infiltration. Persia, for the Turco-German 
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conspirators, was only a_ geographical 
hinterland of the Ottoman Empire. The 
history of German intrigues in Persia 
against the two Powers that had sworn to 
protect Persian integrity, and of German 
machinations against all stable government 
in Persia, is one of the essential chapters of 
the history of the Great War, and should 
be read in detail in such an admirable book 
as that of M. Demorgny, to which allusion 
has already been made. The evocation 
of anarchy was, indeed, the chief concern 
of Germany on the plateau of Iran, and the 
admirable idealism of the American Gov- 
ernment unwittingly contributed, in a 
famous episode, to the success of this 
policy. In a word, it is no exaggeration 
to say, with M. Sazonoff (see his speech to 
the Duma on February 22, 1916): 


The plans for the domination of Germany 
over the Turkish Empire comprised the forma- 
tion of an enormous German-Mussulman 
Empire, extending from the Scheldt to the 
Persian Gulf. Such an empire, which appears 
in the dreams of Pan-Germans as a new Cali- 
phate, to which by historic analogy the name 
“Caliphate of Berlin” would be adapted, is, 
according to them, to strike a mortal blow at 
the historic existence of Russia and Great 
Britain. It is a terrifying dream, but God is 
merciful! Berlin politicians forget that, if this 
empire could be forged under the German ham- 
mer, it would not last a single day, because it 
would lack the indispensable to support its 
existence—supremacy of the sea. Now, for- 
tunately, this supremacy is in the strong hands 
of our glorious Ally, Great Britain. As long 
as it is, the Caliphate of Berlin will not menace 
our existence. 


RUSSIA MOVES TO CHECK GERMANY 


It was with the grim resolve to shatter 
the already colossal scaffolding of this 
Caliphate of Berlin that the Grand Duke 
Nicholas set out for the Caucasus on 
September 5, 1915, in the circumstances 
that I have analyzed. Russia had waited 
for a century in order to solve the question 
of the Straits. One single Power still lay 
athwart her dream of escaping from the 
prison of her ice-bound sea. That Power 


was Germany, who had already announced 
her project of linking Hamburg to Bagdad. 
Whatever else the German Empire could 
rightfully claim, said Herr H. Delbriick, in 
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his book on “The Legacies of Bismarck,” 
she would at all events insist, in any 
Peace Congress, on securing a counterpart 
of England’s India. The coveted “coun- 
terpart”’ was Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 
The German Thor dreamed of driving an 
indefinitely expanding wedge through the 
European-Asiatic continent. The starting 
point was to be Vienna, and the continent 
was to be sundered by an ever-widening 
cleavage, the great Slav world to be thrust 
back toward the frozen North and the 
Yellow Sea, Great Britain, in Egypt, to be 
left isolated in the South for subsequent 
treatment at a more favorable moment. 
Meanwhile, all the Balkan peoples were 
to be obliterated. It was the recreation 
of the Empire of Alexander. 

Russia had decided that this should not 
be. Unruffled, she beheld the armies of 
William II cut their way through the first _ 
great obstacle to the Pan-German scheme, 
the Serbian nation. She quietly watched 
them open an unobstructed highway to 
Constantinople. What was the secret of 
this prodigious calm? 

By a gigantic, mysterious turning move- 
ment, Russia, too, was drawing toward 
Stamboul. The Turks at Byzantium! 
That, during long generations, was an 
“object that poisoned sight.” Russia 
knew that even more was doomed than the 
Pan-German mirage of the Caliphate of 
Berlin. Doomed as well, and doomed for 
all time, was the temporal power of the 
Ottomans at Byzantium! 

The Grand Duke Nicholas knows the 
difference between a defeat that is a vic- 
tory, and a victory that is a defeat. That, 
moreover, is a form of perspicacity that 
tends to be a Russian trait. The mystic 
vengeance of a gentle Slav, when he learns 
that he has been a dupe, is one of the 
direst chastisements of Heaven. 


ALLIED STRATEGY IN THE NEAR EAST 


The decision to occupy Saloniki was an 
intelligent stroke in diplomatic tactics, 
because it was the first indication vouch- 
safed to the sovereigns and peoples of the 
Balkan Peninsula that, instead of pulling 
apart, the Allies were acting together. It 
was the first tangible proof offered Athens 
and Bukharest and Sofia that France and 
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England were not to be trifled with; that 
they were coéperating in an intelligible 
plan; that their resources were, if not 
inexhaustible, yet unexpectedly elastic; 
that they had no intention of abandon- 
ing the Balkans to the domination of 
Germany. 

The decision to occupy Saloniki was an 
imperative development of the Allies’ 
military strategy in the East, because 
William II had counted on the extension 
thither of his lines in order to impose his 
Pax Germanica upon the world. A Pax 
Germanica—they “make a solitude and 
call it peace’’—was to be the logical con- 
sequence of the success of Pan-German- 
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ism. 
fire. 

But the decision to occupy Saloniki 
would have been fraught with peril if it had 
not been supported—protected, as it were 
—by the vast enveloping movement of the 
Caucasus campaign of the Russians. Sev- 
eral weeks after the capture of Erzerum 
the Russians entered Ispahan, the city of 
roses. Northeastern Anatolia and the 
whole of northern and western Persia were 
in the hands of the Slav. Thus, at last, 
for the crimes of the accomplices of the 
assassins of the Armenians, the Time-Spirit 
had summoned out of the monotheistic 
Steppe a great Avenger. 


His plan was to set the East on 


NEW COLUMBIA HIGHWAY 


THE NOBLE, BOULEVARD BUILT BY. MULTNOMAH COUNTY, OREGON, THROUGH THE 
GORGE OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER IN THE CASCADE RANGE 


N THE 7th of this month 

Multnomah County, Oregon, 

of which Portland is the chief 

city, will dedicate to the pub- 

lic one of the most beautiful 

highways in the world—a paved boulevard 

forty-two miles long through the gorge 

of the Columbia River, connecting with 

other roads east and west which make, all 

together, a highway more than two hun- 

dred miles in length, from the eastern side 

of the Cascade Mountains to the Pacific 

Ocean. It traverses some of the noblest 

scenery on this continent. And the story 

of its building is a story of human char- 
acter as well as of engineering skill. 

The Mississippi River system is, of 


course, incomparably the longest and most - 


extensive system of water courses in con- 
tinental United States. But the Colum- 
bia River system, one third its size, 
threads by far a more beautiful region. 
The sources of the two systems are the 
same—the wild Rockies of Montana and 
Wyoming; indeed, so near to each other 
are the uppermost rivuiets which feed 
the two streams that the direction of a 
chance gust of wind may determine 
whether a falling leaf shall end its career 
in the Pacific Ocean or in the Gulf of 


Mexico. Its voyage, in the latter case, 
would be uneventful: it would wind slowly 
down the treeless continental slope through 
the Dakotas, between Iowa and Nebraska, 
across the prairie of Missouri, along the 
eastern boundary of unpicturesque Arkan- 
sas, and through the flat delta lands of 
Louisiana to the Gulf. 

But on the Columbia, it would never 
be out of sight of snow-capped peaks; 
it would ride many a rapids, through 
roaring cafions between soaring walls of 
rock; and its last view of land would be 
of a range of rugged mountains, against 
whose base the waters of the Pacific rise 
and fall. For, even when within one 
hundred miles of the ocean, the Columbia’s 
westward march is barred by the immense 
Cascade and Coast ranges, set like two 
huge garden walls running north and south 
squarely across the river’s path. By 
some mighty convulsion of Nature—per- 
haps by the bursting over its banks of a 
vast prehistoric inland sea—a chasm was 
opened for the passage of the river, so 
that, to-day, it flows through a gate-like 
gorge not thirty miles from the base of 
Mount Hood, a peak 11,225 feet high. 
Mountains 2,000 to 4,000 feet high rise 
steeply from the river’s banks, which in 
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some places are in the shadow of sheer 
cliffs far taller than the Washington 
Monument. Tributary streams dash down 
these headlong slopes in waterfalls some- 
times a sheer six hundred feet. Spruce trees 
- and firs, from 100 to 300 feet tall, and maples 
and larches cover the mountainsides. 

This is the setting of the Columbia 
Highway, on the south bank of the Gorge 
through which the river makes its dramatic 
exit to the sea. . 


PLANNING THE HIGHWAY 


Three years ago, the only passage from 
The Dalles to Astoria, along this mag- 
nificent stream, was on the railroad’s track 
that had managed to follow the water’s 
edge through the Gorge, destroying, in its 
construction, the one public road that 
years before had offered a steep and 
dangerous and uncomfortable route along 
the cliff. The inhabitants of Portland, 
midway between these places, near the 
junction of the Willamette River with the 
Columbia, were denied the beauties of the 
Gorge except by means so rough and 
difficult as practically to debar them access. 
Besides depriving themselves of a natural 


playground at their very doors, they were. 


wasting a great scenic asset the opening of 
which would add immensely to the attrac- 
tion of their city for tourists. 

These considerations were urged upon 
commercial and governing bodies at vari- 
ous times, but the engineering and financial 
difficulties seemed insuperable until Mr. 
Samuel C. Lancaster, then of Seattle, a 
distinguished highway engineer, came to 
the attention of a group of leading citizens 
of Portland. Mr. Lancaster had achieved 
a high reputation by his work in creating, 
in 1904, a remarkable system of country 
highways in Madison County, Tennessee. 
The then Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wilson, had been so impressed with this 
success that he employed Mr. Lancaster 
for years as a Government expert with a 
traveling commission to preach the gospel 
of good roads to farmers and to advise 
rural communities when they undertook 
the construction of highways. 

The manceuvres of local politicians that 
for years had hindered a rational develop- 
ment of the Columbia Highway need not 
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be rehearsed here. In 1913, these diver- 
sions were checkmated, and Multnomah 
County undertook to build the road. At 
once the most public spirited citizens of 
Portland joined hands to make it a suc- 
cess. Mr. Samuel Hill, son-in-law of 
Mr. J. J. Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, had already paid the expenses of a 
year’s trip for Mr. Lancaster to study the 
classical highways of Europe, like the 
Axenstrasse of Switzerland. Mr. John 
B. Yeon, a wealthy retired lumberman, 
gave, gratis, two years of his time to act 
as roadmaster, both to head off some 
political meddlers and to give the county 
the benefit of his experience in the handling 
of large groups of labor. Mr. S. Benson 
and his son gave time, money, and land 
to make the enterprise a success. Mr. 
George Shepperd, a poor teamster, gave 
twelve acres surrounding a particularly 
beautiful waterfall, as a memorial to his 
wife. The railroad that owned the track 
through the Gorge coéperated as far as 
it could to lighten the labor of construction. 
In two years the highway had been cut, 
and early last summer Multnomah County 
awarded contracts for paving the road 
with the smoothest and most permanent 
city street surfacing, so that to-day it is 
possible to leave the heart of Portland by 
automobile and return to it in four hours 
after a drive of eighty miles past wonder- 
ful waterfalls, through majestic forest 
groves and the wildest natural scenery, and 
along the precipitous banks of one of the 
greatest rivers in this country. 

The peculiar good fortune that lay in 
the selection of Mr. Lancaster to supervise 
the work was that he was not only com- 
petent to the engineering task but that 
he had a genuine feeling for the romantic 
and spiritual significance of the highway. 
This was no mere hewing of a path through 
the forest; to him it was the consecration 
of a mighty natural temple to the use of 
men. And this reverent attitude toward 
the work spread from him through the 
workers, even to the humblest. Meeting 
Marsello, an Italian mason who was work- 
ing on retaining walls, a dialogue like this 
would ensue: 

“Good morning, Marsello.”’ 

“Good mornin’, Meester Lanakass.”’ 
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“ Marsello, make him a good wall, or 
St. Peter, when you die, won’t let you in. 
He'll say: ‘Marsello, that wall you made, 
not good, no place here for bad mason.’”’ 

“Meester Lanakass, my gran’son, he 
come ahere, hundred year from now, look 
ata de wall; he say: ‘Good wall; my 
gran’father, Marsello, he build him.’”’ 


PRESERVING THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 


Gentle as he was—with the natural 
kindliness of a healthy Samson who is 
likewise a Christian gentleman—Mr. Lan- 
caster was inexorable in demanding that 
natural beauties along the right of way be 
preserved. For example, the native charm 
of a curve in the road could be retained 
only by leaving standing part of a great 
rock that barred the way. The rock was 
of a crumbly texture that made difficult 
the task of blasting part of it away with- 
out ruining the whole. 

“Give er enough powder and let the 
whole thing go,” was the Irish blaster’s 
ultimatum. 

“O’Halloran, if you’re going to talk 
like that, you’d better quit now,” Mr. 
Lancaster replied. 

“Ye don’t mean ye’d fire a man for a 
little thing like that, do ye?” 

“T mean that that is the biggest sort 
of thing we are doing on this job, and | do 
mean | will fire anybody who wilfully 
destroys a beautiful spot on this road.” 

And the desirable piece of rock still 
marks the curve, and the road goes through 
where the rest of it lay. 

This preservation of the beautiful added 
immensely to the engineering difficulties of 
the task. At Crown Point, for example, 
a sheer cliff of solid rock rose from the 
narrow margin of the river. In earlier 
attempts to construct the road, efforts had 
been made to skirt its base, and had re- 
sulted in surveys that either ran afoul the 
railroad or produced a plan for expensive 
cutting along the base of the cliff to pro- 
duce a road of steep grades and dangerously 
sharp curves. But the underlying idea of 
the Columbia Highway was that it should 
be uniformly easy and safe. The roadway 


must never be less than twenty feet wide, 
no grade should be steeper than 5 per cent., 
and no curve should be sharper than a 
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segment of a circle having a radius of one 


hundred feet. This would mean plenty 
of room for vehicles to pass each other, 
easy climbing for any automobile, and a 
view ahead around all curves. 

At Crown Point, Mr. Lancaster chose a 
bold solution of the problem—to scale 
the cliff rather than to crawl around its 
base. He was promptly assured it could 
not be done; but it was done—by patient 
surveying and calculation, starting the 
approaches far enough away at either side 
of the cliff to give time in the ascent to 
maintain low grades. 


A WONDERFUL PANORAMA 


But at the summit, to get the full 
value of the view which it commanded 
—of thirty miles up the Columbia River 
in one direction and thirty miles down it in 
the other—it was necessary to skirt the 
very rim of the rock. Here, indeed, the 
difficulties seemed insurmountable, for, 
to maintain the radius of 100 feet on 
curves, the survey showed that the road- 
way in several places would run right off 
the rock into thin air. This difficulty was 
conquered, however, by building concrete 
piers from lower shelves of rock and sup- 
porting the roadbed on them, so that a 
novel and beautiful effect was obtained, 
for here the highway now rounds seven 
eighths of a perfect circle and gives the 
passers-by an unobstructed view of the 
longest and perhaps most impressive vista 
on the route. Looking up and down the 
river they can see a large part of the whole 
Gorge, and mountains 4,000 feet high and 
higher in every direction. Here, this 
month, the Queen of Portland’s Rose 
Festival will be crowned Queen of the 
Columbia Highway, in a building centred 
in the circle and commanding, through its 
windows, this wonderful panorama. 

But perhaps the most characteristic 
feat in the construction of the highway was 
the building of the bridge and road at 
Shepperd’s Dell. Here was one of the . 
wildest parts of the way, along the steep 
slope of the Gorge, under towering trees 
and in an almost inaccessible part of the 
mountains. Mr. Lancaster, prospecting 
the route, had come upon a lovely glen, 
down which a waterfall, hidden from the 
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MULTNOMAH FALLS, FROM THE NEW COLUMBIA HIGHWAY 


On the route of the paved boulevard, forty-two miles long, by which the people of Portland, Ore., are 
brought within easy traveling distance of a dozen beautiful waterfalls, of the forests on the near-by mountains, 


and of the Gorge of the Columbia River. 
the Washington Monument 

river, fell through glistening sunlight and 
softening shadow. A spot so enchanting 
must not be left off the pleasure path. 
But the land was owned by a poor man 
who, having failed to make a living on its 
steep slopes, had moved to Portland and 


Multnomah Falls are 607 feet high, or fifty-two feet higher than 


was working by the day as a teamster so 
that his motherless children might have 
the advantages of the city schools. Mr. 
Lancaster sought him out and invited him 
to inspect the route of the highway with 
him. Donning a clean suit of overalls for 
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PIERCING THE CLIFF AT ONEONTA GORGE 


Where the route of the Columbia Highway was blocked by the precipice on the one hand and by the rail- 
road which, on the other, already occupied the narrow ledge between the mountain and the river. This 


cliff is 205 feet high 


the occasion, George Shepperd went with 
Mr. Lancaster and other public men in an 
automobile as near as they could to his 
land, and then on foot, Mr. Lancaster 
leading the way, the party came to the 
rock from which the falls could best be 
seen and on which one pier of the proposed 
bridge would rest. Mr. Lancaster ex- 
plained the idea of the highway, the good 
it would do, and asked Mr. Shepperd to do 


what others all along the route had done— 
give the public a right of way across the 
property. It was a perfect opportunity 
for the owner to “hold up” the city for 
money. But he recalled the pleasure his 
wife and children had had in the place and, 
so that the beauty of the scene might never 
be spoiled, gave eleven acres of land as a 
memorial to his wife—enough land to 
prevent the encroachment of any dis- 
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CROWN POINT, FROM THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


At the top of this 725-foot cliff the Columbia Highway achieves its most comprehensive view of the Gorge and 
surrounding mountains 
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THE TRAIL UP LARCH MOUNTAIN 


From the Columbia Highway. The view of Mt. 
Hood as seen from the end of the trail is reproduced 
on the facing page. Multnomah Falls, which appear 
in this diagram, are illustrated on page 205 


figuring building within sight of the falls. 
And when the actual lines were run for the 
description of the property in his deed of 
gift, Mr. Shepperd added another acre to 
include a particularly choice spot which he 
wished to be in the tract. The enhanced 


value of his remaining land will far more 
than repay him for his gift, but it was made 
with such generous public spirit out of such 
meagre resources that it stands as one of 
the most admirable and characteristic 
monuments of the work. 

What George Shepperd did out of his 
small resources, S. Benson and his son, 
Amos Benson, did out of their plenty. 
Each gave a bridge for the trail from the 
highway to the top of Larch Mountain— 
a trail by which, as a side trip, the public 
is given the full beauties of Multnomah 
and Wahkeena falls and the splendid 
panorama from the summit. The Govern- 
ment has set aside a great park of forest 
land along the line of the trail, and the 
Forest Service will keep the trail in repair. 
Here, in three miles as the crow flies, 
visitors, by riding a few miles on donkeys, 
may rise from the highway, 180 feet above 
the sea, to the summit of Larch Mountain, 
4,045 feet above the sea. On this summit 
forest rangers have cut off two great trees 
eighty feet above the ground, and on these 
high natural foundations have built an 
aery-like cabin as a public lookout. In the 
cabin will be placed a plaster model of the 
panorama of mountains that spreads in all 
directions to the limits of unobstructed 
vision—each detail of the model facing the 
mountain or gorge it represents, each 
marked to explain its name and height. 
A telescope will be added, to carry the 
range of vision farther. And, besides the 
near-by scenery, in full view are five peaks 
capped even in summer with eternal snow. 

At Oneonta Creek the highway en- 
counters a great rock 205 feet high, rising 
in a sheer cliff a few feet from the water’s 
edge. The railroad had passed its base 
on the narrow shelf between rock and 
river. There was no room for the highway. 
The only solution was the tunnel pictured 
on page 208. Other natural objects—a 
second cliff and a gorge—combined with 
the demand for wide curves, compelled 
the boring of this tunnel only a few feet 
behind the face of the cliff. So great was 
the danger of tumbling thousands of tons 
of rock down on the railroad by blasting 
that the weak spots in the cliff had first 
to be discovered and plugged with concrete 
and then the bore made through both con- 
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THE SUMMIT OF LARCH MOUNTAIN 
Reached by trail from the Columbia Highway. Here the Forest Service has erected a lookout cabin on 
the top of two tree stumps eighty feet high, from which, by telescope, every detail of the scenery for a hundred 
miles in every direction may be viewed. Five peaks, snow-capped even in summer, are visible from this point 
— the highest, Mt. Hood, appearing in this photograph 
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A HISTORIC VIEW me 


On the railroad tracks below the Columbia Highway at this point the tiny ‘“‘Oregon Pony,” the first locomotive 
in the Northwest, in early days ran on wooden rails overlaid with strap iron | 
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THE MOFFATT CREEK BRIDGE 


The largest flat arch bridge in America—its arch rises only one foot in every ten of its length of 170 feet. 
The floor of the bridge is seventy feet above the stream 
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aw A VIADUCT OVERLOOKING THE COLUMBIA RIVER } 
Built by a plan which ingeniously overcame the tendency of the steep hillside (at this point already at the 
“angle of repose’’) to slide down and bury the railroad tracks below 4 
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THE SAME VIADUCT SEEN FROM BENEATH i 
The vertical posts rest on concrete bases that also support posts laid on the ground at the same angle as the e 
hillside, the floor of the viaduct thus forming the third side of a triangle i 
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A TUNNEL IN THE SIDE OF A CLIFF 
The view through the arches pierced in the wall of rock is out over the Columbia River 





MR. SAMUEL C. LANCASTER 
The engineer whose skill and whose appreciation 
of the civic significance of the building of the Colum- 
bia Highway are largely responsible for its success 


crete and natural rock. So what seemed 
an impassable barrier was thus made into 
a picturesque attraction. 

To get a comprehensive idea of the 
completed highway, imagine a tour of it 
from Portland. Outside the city, going 
eastward, the road runs through the mead- 
ows, the way brightened with roses planted 
to carry out Portland’s floral symbol. At 
Troutdale it turns back from the Colum- 
bia to climb the mountain wall, crosses a 
stream at Chanticleer, circles Crown Point 
at 725 feet above the river, and passes, 
in succession, Latourell Falls, Shepperd’s 
Falls, Bridal Veil, Coopey Falls, Mist 
Falls, Wahkeena Falls, and Multnomah 
Falls, Oneonta Tunnel, Horse Tail Falls, 
the Cascades, and many other smaller 
falls—disclosing, besides, the endless view 
of mountains, river, forests, and wild 
flowers. Always the roadway is smooth 
and broad; the bridges are permanent 
concrete; the outer edge of the track is 
protected by concrete railings. Multno- 
mah County has built with vision and 
generosity a noble pleasure path to endure 
for all. time. 
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7 command: he suggests the self-appointed guardian of American business j 
‘ 
a THE NEW WALL STREET 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF ITS NEW LEADERS THAT IS BORN OF THE MARVELOUS GROWTH 
IN THE FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF THE PRINCIPAL BANKS—A DEMOCRACY 
THAT HAS SUCCEEDED ONE-MAN CONTROL 

HENRY CUSHING q 
1 
. T THE height of the panic in needed half a billion dollars. They came § 
j October, 1907, most of the to J. P. Morgan & Co., the commercial i 
- big men of Wall Street were agents of those two governments in this ie 
gathered in the Morgan library country, to arrange the loan. Again there i 
t to devise means to avert a was a meeting at the Morgan library. i 
' national financial disaster. Morgan had The case was laid before the big men of i 
“+e told them to come and they had come, his _ Wall Street, many of them the same men : 

friends and his enemies alike. He told who had attended the 1907 meeting. But 

| them what they were expected to do, how _ this time they did not go to get orders, but 
much each of their institutions was to to be consulted. The younger Morgan 1 
] subscribe—and laid before them a sub- had succeeded the Morgan who told others i 
scription list to sign. Then he left the what to do and expected them to do it 1 
Jibrary. When he came back many names_ without asking why. u 
were still missing from the sheet. He was There were many other meetings before i 
importuned with reasons against doing the the loan was arranged. While the nego- 1 
_ thing in the way he had proposed. But _ tiations were under way one of the Morgan 
j 
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MR. JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 
Owing to changed conditions which make financial 
dictatorship impossible now, the younger Morgan, 
although a skilful banker, does not, like his father, 


they had not been called to counsel, but to 
do. “Sign here, sir,’ was Morgan’s an- 
swer to their arguments, and they signed. 

Last year, Great Britain and France 
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THE LATE J. P. MORGAN 
One of the greatest financial geniuses the United 


States has ever produced. Imperious, resentful of the 
plans of others which interfered with his own, he was 


partners said: “We are impressing on 
bankers and investors the necessity of 
making this loan for the good of American 
trade. It is not a thing we can do our- 
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INSURGENTS AGAINST THE MORGAN RULE 


The late Edward H. Harriman (left) who contin- 
ually contested the late J. P. Morgan’s control in 
dominating the country’s finances and (right) Mr. 
James Stillman, the genius of the National City Bank 
in the days when few bankers had the courage to 
go against Mr. Morgan’s wishes 
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of their coopera- MR. GEORGE F. BAKER 
tion in advance. Chairman of the First 


MR. JACOB H. SCHIFF 


Head of the firm of selves. We will 





Kuhn, Loeb & Company. 


help, but it is an 


An independent progres- yndertakin g in 

sive among the older gen- . 

eration of bankers which the whole 
country must join. 
We cannot obligate 

ourselves to take this loan on a chance that 


Other bankers National Bank, who is 
credited by Mr. James J. 
nigral no longer Hill as being the ablest 
being ordered. banker in this country 
Ask any man, of 
even ten years’ experience in Wall Street, 


others will join us later. Wemust be sure who was the head and front of the country’s 























THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 


The new offices of J. P. Morgan & Company. Al- 
though still probably the most powerful centre of the 
Nation’s financial activity, its methods are the meth- 
ods of a new Wall Street, not of the old 


“THE HUB OF THE NATION’S FINANCES” 

The former offices of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
at the corner cf Wall and Broad streets, whence for 
many years the elder Morgan directed the finances 
of the country 
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THE REMARKABLE 


INCREASE 


IN THE TOTAL RESOURCES OF NEW YORK BANKS 


AND TRUST COMPANIES BETWEEN IQ15 


1900 AND 





NATIONAL BANKS 


STATE BANKS 


TRUST COMPANIES 


TOTAL 





1900 
1910 
1Q15 





$ 949,994,800 
1,667,954,800 
2,983,789,900 


$190,709,800 
484,087,300 
604,344,600 





$ 744,900,000 
1,339,080,600 
2,277,833,200 


$1,885,664,600 
3,491,722,700 
5,805 ,907,700 








banking power and he will answer without 
taking thought and without hesitation. 


“The late J. P. Morgan.” 


Follow that up with the question: 


“Who is the J. P. 
Morgan of to-day?” 

He will stop before 
he answers, and nine 
chances out of ten 
his answer when he 
gives it will be: 

“There is no J. P. 
Morgan now.” 

He will have told 
the truth. There is 
no Morgan to-day in 
the sense that there 
is no one man in Wall 
Street who overtops 
all others and whose 
words all obey. The 
power he wielded 
could not endure. 
Even before he died, 
Morgan, as Wall 
Street knew him, had 


become an anachronism. 
sentful of plans of others which interfered 
with his own, the self-appointed guardian 
of American business methods, Morgan 





Imperious, re- 


Copyr-ght by Straithmore 
MR. OTTO H. KAHN 


One of the ablest of New York bankers, who, how- 
ever, has escaped the publicity that would make him 
familiar to the general public 


passed in judgment on others and admitted 
them or sought to bar them from participa- 
tion in big business as he saw fit. 
sought to bar were well shut out, no doubt. 


Some he 


Others probably 
were not. 

But the country 
grew faster than any 
one man could grow 
in power; and Mor- 
gan’s supremacy was 
waning before he 
died. When he was 
gone, no man stepped 
into his place. The 
present Morgan lacks 
neither ability nor 
vision, but he is more 
conservative than his 
father and at the 
same time more dem- 


ocratic. He is less 
feared but more 
liked. 


Of the men who 
might have stepped 


into the elder Morgan’s place, George F. 
Baker, chairman of the First National Bank 
—credited by James J. Hill with being the 
ablest banker of the country, not excepting 











Totals 








THE GROWTH IN TOTAL RESOURCES OF THE TEN LARGEST BANKING INSTITUTIONS 
IN NEW YORK DURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS 
1910 (NOY. 10) 1915 (DEC. 31) INCREASE 
National City Bank. $ 282,004,600 $ 624,548,866 $ 342,544,266 
Guaranty Trust Co.. , 146,622,800 509,088,900 362,406, 100 
National Bank of Commerce 212,788,600 309,056,792 96,268, 192 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 77,920,600 207,571,000 219,644,400 
Chase National Bank 104,951,100 284,553,247 179,002,147 
First National Bank. . . 129,961,300 243,459,979 113,498,679 
Mech. & Metals National Bank 93,245,100 232,700,297 139,455,197 
Central Trust Co. 103,081,400 197,489,800 94,408,400 
National Park Bank. 120,150,800 192,592,935 72,442,135 
Hanover National Bank 112,024,300 189,272,564 77,248,264 





$1,382,756,600 





$3 080,334,380 





$1,697,577,780 
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MR. ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
President of the Chase National Bank of New York. 
In the new Wall Street the men who are nominally 
in charge of big institutions are now also actually 
their directing spirits 





MR. CHARLES H. SABIN 


As president of the Guaranty Trust Company, Mr. Sabin is one of the newer 
financial powers of the United States. He is progressive and independent 





Morgan himself—was not of a tempera- 
ment to take it. Richer than Morgan and 
as powerful within his immediate circle, 
Mr. Baker shrank from publicity. 

James Stillman, the other possible suc- 
cessor to Morgan, among the men of his 
own generation, had begun to seek ease 
even before Morgan died. He was coldly 
calculating where Morgan was boldly ven- 
turesome. In much closer touch with 
public sentiment than Mr. Baker, he was 
almost as silent. His mind ran in smooth 
grooves of cold steel. Morgan had assumed 
his leadership through impulse. Stillman 
would have had to assume it calculatingly; 
and that in itself would have been fatal to 
assuming it at all. 

But quite apart from the lack of men to 
take up the Morgan sceptre, his seat of 
leadership remained vacant because the 
occasion for that sort of leadership had 
gone by. American 
banking had become 
too big and too power- 
ful to be controlled by 
any one man or any 
one group of men. 
The marvelous _ in- 
crease in the resources 
of New York banks as 
shown by the table at 
the top of page 217 
tells the story of a 
growth that outran the 
genius of any one man. 

And there are 
further figures which 
tell in part why our 
banking heads are 
more powerful and 
more independent 
than they were a few 
years ago. The figures 
in the bottom table, 
page 217, show the 
growth in total re- 
sources, including 
growth through mer- 
gers, of the ten largest 
New York banking in- 
stitutions. 

Half of these have 
been known as Mor- 
gan institutions, but 
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the Morgans probably did not hold a con- 
trolling stock interest in any of them. The 
submissiveness of those who headed them 
was all that made them the creatures of 
any group of bankers. That subserviency 
has diminished or has disappeared entirely. 
And this change came about side by side 
with the carrying through of plans which 
were designed to increase the Morgan hold 
on the country’s banking. 

H. P. Davison is one of the members of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Before that he was 
vice-president of the First National Bank. 
It was said that Chairman Baker of that 
bank nominated him to the Morgan firm 
because there was not room enough in the 
First National for both Frank L. Hine, the 
president, and Mr. Davison. He had gone 
to the First National from a vice-presi- 
dency in the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
and before that he had been in several 
New York banks, and 
further back—but not 
very far back, for he 
is still a young man— 
hewas a school teacher 
in Troy, Pa. 

You will find his 
name fifth in the list 
of partners in ]. P. 
Morgan & Co. filed 
with the New York 
Stock Exchange, but 
Wall Street recognizes 
him as being next to 
J. P. Morgan himself 
in authority in the 
firm’s councils. You 
might not be able to 
prove that by the 
partnership papers, 
but Wall Street does 
not think it necessary 
to prove it that way. 

Now, one of the first 
conspicuous things 
which Mr. Davison did 
after he became a part- 
ner of the Morgan firm 
was to organize a very 
big trust company out 
of three smaller ones. 
Fach of these was 
large as figures are 





MR. HENRY P. DAVISON 
His name ranks fifth in the list of partners in the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, but Wall Street 
generally recognizes him as being next in authority 
to Mr. Morgan himself 





MR. FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


As head of the National City Bank, the largest financial institution in America, 
he is probably the most prominent of the country’s national bankers 
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MR. FRANCIS L. HINE 


President of the First National Bank. 


Although a much less aggressive man than Mr. Vanderlip, or Mr. 


Wiggin, or Mr. Sabin, he stands among the first group of New York bankers 


usually counted: the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, the Morton Trust Company, and 
the Fifth Avenue Trust Company. 

To get the stock of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, Mr. Davison waged a financial 
battle with the late John W. Castles, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty. Davison won, and 
Mr. Castles, bitterly disappointed, resigned. 
Alexander J. Hemphill was chosen to 
succeed him. 

At the end of the year in which the two 





MR. JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
President of the National Bank of Commerce. 
A quiet but efficient worker who has been rapidly 
gaining power 


other trust companies were merged with it, 
the Guaranty Trust Company had deposits 
of $124,815,857, and total resources of 
$168,254,624. It seemed a very big insti- 
tution indeed, yet it neither seemed nor 
was too big to be controlled as one of the 
units in the group of financial institutions 
in which J. P. Morgan & Co. held the word 
of last resort, and that came to mean in 
increasing degree institutions in which 
Mr. Davison was supreme. 

But as it grew it came to need more 
officers. New vice-presidents were elected. 
In time these men were destined to grow 
to a power which freed them from the 
house that made them. One of these was 
Charles H. Sabin, who had been a school 
friend of Davison at the Greylock Institute, 
South Williamston, Mass. He was taken 
from the presidency of the Copper National 
Bank, by way of a vice-presidency in the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, to 
the bigger job as a vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. Wall Street 
very soon began talking about Mr. Sabin, 
who had come down from Albany a few 
years before. It has a way of picking out 
coming men. Mr. Sabin proved to be one 
of them. It was not very long before he 
succeeded Mr. Hemphill as president. In 
that capacity Mr. Sabin proved to be less 
dependent upon others than those who 
headed units in the Morgan banking sys- 
tem were, in the past, supposed to be. 

But Wall Street was not yet freed of its 
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long-standing notions, and it came as a 
surprise later on when banking gossip told 
of occasions when the Guaranty Trust 
Company acted without seeking its in- 
structions from the “Corner,” and even 
without making sure that what it was 
about would be entirely satisfactory to the 
“Corner.” It was surprised, too, when it 
heard whisperings that the head of the 
biggest trust company in New York re- 
sented alleged dictation by the head of the 
biggest bank in New York. 


THE NEW ERA IN BANKING 


It need not have been surprised at either 
if it had done nothing more than take the 
trouble to compare the latest report of the 
institution with that of a year or two or 
three before. 

The enlarged Guaranty Trust Company 
(the same is true of the National City Bank 
and, less conspicuously, of not a few others, 
gained in resources in two years nearly 
enough to make two trust companies of the 
size of the one Mr. Davison created by his 
merger in 1910. The Guaranty Trust of to- 
day had, on December 31, 1915, more than 
$509,000,000 of resources. One year back 
it had $269,000,000, and two years back 
only $208,000,000. If you stop to realize 
what the management of $500,000,000 of 
resources means, what power it implies, 
you will not wonder that the man at the 
head of such an institution grows indepen- 
dent of those who were accustomed to look 
upon the institution in its smaller days as 
merely one unit of a system to be oper- 
ated at their bidding. 

And this is characteristic of the new 
state of things in Wall Street—that the 
men nominally in charge of big institutions 
are actually their directing spirits. It is 
preéminently true of President Frank A. 
Vanderlip of the National City Bank, the 
biggest of all the country’s financial insti- 
tutions. It is true of Albert H. Wiggin, 
president of the Chase National Bank; 
and it is coming to be true of many other 
men who go to make up the growing list of 
Wall Street leaders, over whom no one man 
towers but who, with varying degree of 
ability and of power, form a group of 
bankers each of whom possesses an amount 
of independence which was unknown save 


in a very few men in the days when Wall 
Street was dominated by a single man. 

Mr. Vanderlip of the National City Bank 
is probably the most prominent of the coun- 
try’s national bankers. As head of the 
biggest financial institution in the United 
States he is necessarily conspicuous. Fhe 
fact that he has gained that place by sheer 
force of ability makes his position all the 
more conspicuous. From the financial 
editorship of the Chicago Tribune he went 
to Washington as private secretary to 
Secretary of the Treasury Lyman J. Gage. 
He was promoted ‘to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and, during his four years 
in that post, gathered experience which he 
put to very good use in his work as a 
national banker. The City Bank offered 
him a vice-presidency in 1901, and he 
immediately began to make himself felt. 

Wall Street knew that Mr. Vanderlip 
would become president of the National 
City Bank long before he knew it himself. It 
was another case of picking out a coming 
man. There were other men in the City 
Bank organization who wondered why Mr. 
Vanderlip had been chosen president. It 
was not long before they found out why. 
He was given a free hand from the start 
and the work of the bank grew enor- 
mously under his direction. 


FINANCIAL INVASION ABROAD 


While still in Chicago Mr. Vanderlip 
wrote a book on the American commercial 
invasion of Europe. The City Bank, under 
his guidance, is helping to carry on the 
American financial invasion of the world. 
The organization of the American Inter- 
national Corporation and the acquisition 
of the International Banking Corporation 
are typical of the big things which Van- 
derlip looks upon as the appointed tasks of 
the country’s leading bank. They are 
parts of a vision that looks beyond the 
boundaries of the United States, that sees 
in banking an ally of commerce in the 
constructive task of building new markets 
for our products, new fields of investment 
for surplus wealth, and a new codperative 
function for American finance in developing 
the undeveloped resources of the world. 

Most of the other big men in Wall Street 
are content to work along more conven- 
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tional lines. President Wiggin of the 
Chase National Bank, one of the conspicu- 
ously successful of the new leaders, 
concerns himself much more with domestic 
than with international banking. Yet he 
finds it easy to adapt himself to the require- 
ments of a changing relationship of New 
York to the rest of the world. The Chase 
National is not thought of in the financial 
district as an element in the international- 
ization of American banking (and it is not 
in the sense that the National City Bank 
and the Guaranty Trust are), yet it has 
some important international accounts. 
Mr. Wiggin, as chairman of the Gold Fund 
Committee—that faith-cure gold pool 
which bridged the gap between the up- 
heaval caused by the war and the return of 
confidence—showed himself able to appre- 
ciate the tasks suddenly imposed upon 
New York by the war’s disruption of old 
world finance. 

Mr. Wiggin did much to build up the 
business of the Chase while he was vice- 
president, and has done much more since 
he was made president. He is four years 
younger than Mr. Vanderlip, having been 
born in 1868. He is a Massachusetts man 
and got his early experience in banking in 
Boston, first as assistant national bank 
examiner and then in a succession of posts, 
each bigger than the one before. In 1899 
he came to New York and became a vice- 
president of the National Park Bank. 
Five years later he was elected a vice- 
president of the Chase. He became presi- 
dent in 1911. Since then he has greatly 
strengthened his position. He is credited 
with having amassed a large fortune, and 
he has acquired a large amount of stock 
in his own bank. Along with some of his 
close associates he took over the Chase 
stock formerly held by the First National 
Bank interests and thus increased not 
only his own independence but that of the 
bank itself as well. 


BANKING INDEPENDENCE 


With some institutions independence is 
a new thing acquired under the leadership 
of men too forceful and equipped with too 
efficient tools to be kept in subordination. 
With others, present-day independence is 
the product of old independence of officers 
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given new effect through the enlargement 
of their power by the growth of their in- 
stitutions. President James N. Wallace 
of the Central Trust Company has the 
distinction of being the head of an institu- 
tion which was independent when it was 
not the fashion to be. For that very 
reason it got a good deal of business which 
more naturally would have gone to other 
institutions had they been as free of out- 
side control. Independence is a very real 
asset for an institution. This is better 
appreciated in Wall Street now. Mr. 
Wallace is much less lonely in his indepen- 
dence than he used to be. 

The First National Bank is very far from 
having suffered by reason of surrendering 
the hold which it had through its subsidiary 
investment company on the Chase National 
Bank. Both banks have prospered since 
the separation of control as they had 
never prospered before. Mr. F. L. Hine, 
president of the First National Bank, is 
less aggressive than Vanderlip or Wiggin 
or Sabin, but he is in the forefront of the 
New York bankers who stand as the new 
leaders of a banking community which 
time and events have combined to make, 
for the nonce at least, the premier banking 
centre in the world. 


THE OLD REGIME BANKS 


The banks which were left longest under 
the old régime of external rule, government 


‘by others than those nominally their heads, 


progressed more slowly than did those 
whose control was internal. The Bank of 
Commerce supplies an illustration of this. 
It was partly a matter of men but it was 
also in part a matter of method. Nomin- 
ally governed by the executive officers, it 
was until recently governed in fact by a 
triumvirate of the heads of other banks. 
The plan was not conducive to the develop- 
ment of that independence which is a vital 
force in the upbuilding of financial institu- 
tions. President James S. Alexander of 
the National Bank of Commerce, recog- 
nizing the handicap under which he was 
working, hastened the resignations from 
his board which would have been forced 
eventually by the operations of the Clayton 
Act, and thereby has gained an indepen- 
dence which he could not exert before. 
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The tastes of bankers differ as do their 
ability. One of the ablest of New York 
bankers, Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., is recognized as a keen, far-sighted, 
and resourceful banker, yet he has taken 
but a small part in the affairs of banks and 
trust companies. He is, however, not an 
inconspicuous figure in any survey of the 
change in Wall Street. That change was 
pointed to by the activities of Mr. Harri- 
man, and to the success which he at- 
tained Mr. Kahn contributed in no small 
degree. Sooner than most other men, he 
recognized Harriman for what he was and 
worked with him to excellent purpose in 
the days when the Union Pacific was being 
recreated. Mr. Harriman’s progress un- 
doubtedly helped Kuhn, Loeb & Co., but 
they also helped him in return. They 
were powerful before he was, and when 
they joined forces they grew in power to- 
gether. The head of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Jacob H. Schiff, like Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Stillman, belongs to the older genera- 
tion. His views, though he speaks not 
over-often publicly on banking matters, 
are better known than those of the other 
two. He would be classed rather as a 
progressive than as a reactionary by those 
who would measure Wall Street opinions 
in the terms of modern politics. 


NO ONE MAN DOMINATES 


None of these men dominates all the 
others. They compete or they work to- 
gether, but no one man is master. In 
Wall Street to-day, you will find more men 
of ability, of resourcefulness, of ambition 
than ever before. They typify the new 
Wall Street in that they accept, some ta- 
citly, some with open approval, much that 
Wall Street in the old days regarded as 
unwarranted infringement of the rights of 
money. Wall Street does not yet love 
the income tax, but it does find a great 
deal that is good in public regulation, and 
it grants that the public has a right to 
know a great deal more about corporations 
than the public in the older days was sup- 
posed to have any interest in. 


A member of the firm which was the 
head and front of the Money Trust, if 
there was such a thing, remarked to one of 
his callers a short time ago, “For the first 
time in years public sentiment is with us.” 

He thought he saw public approval for 
things which the public had been harshly 
condemning. He thought that the public 
—repentant, or at least converted from its 
error after years of wilful ignorance or 
unwitting aberration—was coming to rec- 
ognize that the things which it had been 
condemning were praiseworthy. He was 
unconscious of the change within himself 
which is typical of the change in Wall 
Street. “For the first time in years 
public sentiment is with us.” He should 
have said: “For the first time in years 
we are with public sentiment.” 


THE CHANGED ‘‘STREET”’ 


The change was a necessary preliminary 
to the assumption of the larger part which 
American banking is destined to take in 
world affairs. Bigger things are to be 
done than ever before, and new kinds of 
leaders are necessary, leaders who at 
least do not run counter to public senti- 
ment even when they do not heartily 
accept the new rights of the public. 
And new methods were needed as well 
as new leaders—perhaps not precisely 
a different system but at least a different 
coérdination of forces within the system. 

Ten years ago no president of a national 
bank would have thought of doing the 
things which the National City Bank has 
been doing. They would have been re- 
garded as dangerously venturesome if 
not chimerical. Now they are accepted 
as among the signs of the times, although 
there are still those in Wall Street, men of 
the old school, who look askance and won- 
der. The things which the City Bank is 
doing—and they are mostly the suggestions 
of the bank’s broad-visioned president— 
mark the passage of Wall Street, of New 
York banking, from a provincial to an 
international state—the coming of a new 
Wall Street and a greater one. 











TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN THE 
TRENCHES 


THE DAY'S WORK OF A SOLDIER ON THE FIRING LINE IN FRANCE—HOW IT FEELS TO 
CHARGE UNDER FIRE—-HUMORS AND TRAGEDIES AT THE FRONT 


BY 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


URING the bombardment 
which preceded the Second 
Battle for Calais, a man who 
was lying in a hospital in the 
city of Ypres was heard to re- 
mark: “If God spares me to get out of this I 
will never want to see another hospital again 
as long as | live.” This man was not com- 
plaining at the treatment he was getting; 
he was being well taken care of, and every- 
thing possible was being done for him. He 
was simply expressing the feeling of utter 
helplessness which comes to every man 
when he is lying helpless under shell fire. 
This man had fought through the whole 
war; he had stood the shell fire in the 
trenches like a man of iron, for there he 
had, or imagined he had, a chance to hit 
back. Here he was practically a non- 
combatant, and the thought that he was 
dependent upon others for his protection 
put the fear of God in his heart. 

There are lots of places worse than the 
trenches, and | have heard many a man 
who was holding a “staff job’’ express a 
desire to return to the firing line. When 
things are quiet a man is as safe in the 
trenches as he would be at the base. It 
is only when there is an attack on or 
when thé enemy are going out of their way 
to make things unpleasant that one feels 
the desire to be elsewhere. When the 
men come down for a rest they are as 
pleased as kids going on a Sunday School 
picnic, but they are just as pleased when 
their rest is over and they are going back. 

The regiments invariably go up at night. 
The reasons for this are obvious. If they 


go up in the day time they can be seen by 
the enemy. ‘The march up is an easy one, 
and the men are allowed to “march easy” 
all the way. At first they used to furnish 


their own music, and it was always about 
the same. They would swing along to: 


We've got a bitter pill for Kaiser Bill 

It ought to drive him balmy, 

And we don’t give a damn for Hindenburg 
And all his ragtime army. 


Now, most of the regiments have their 
bands or their pipes with them, and they 
march to their own music. And I want 
to say that the pipes are the most wonderful 
things to march to that I have ever heard. 
The swing to the music seems fairly to lift 
one along. It is wonderful to see a tired 
body of men pick up their feet when the 
pipes begin to play. ~ . 

I am with the Seventh Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, and at seven o'clock we start for 
the trenches. We have six days to spend 
there, but that is much better than it was 
a few months ago when we did not know 
how long we had to stay when we went up. 

As we get closer to the firing line we 
must be quiet. The word is passed back, 
all pipes and cigarettes are put out, and 
we swing quietly along until we appear to 
be scarcely more than shadows except for 
the tramp, tramp, tramp of our hob- 
nailed boots on the cobble stones. Soon 
the leaders swing off to the right, and we 
know that we are passing “ hell-fire corner.” 
Here it is usually fairly “warm,” and we 
are thankful that to-night things are so 
quiet. On our left is the Menin church- 
yard. In here lies the body of Prince 
Maurice of Battenberg, who was killed 
some time in November, 1914. The Ger- 
mans have shelled the place so much that 
nearly all traces of graves have been ob- 
literated, and the smell of decomposed 
flesh is bad enough for us to know where we 
are without having to look. Ahead of us 
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we can see the star shells going up and 
making the whole place lighter than day. 
We know that we will soon reach the 
communication trench, and then it is a 
case of slip and slide along. through the 
mud, every man for himself. Yes, here it 
is already. The leaders have turned to 
the right again. Soon we will reach the 
trench, jump down into the mud, turn to 
our left, and follow the trench. 


‘TOMMY’ AND HIS MASCOT 


Now we are in it, and are wondering how 
the fellows we are going to relieve have 
fared. My mate begins to grumble about 
the weight of his pack, but he has nothing 
to say against the ten-pound dog he has 
picked up and is carrying under one arm. 
This is the third mascot he has had. First 
it was a canary he picked up in a ruined 
house in Ypres. He carried that cage 
everywhere he went for six weeks until he 
found a chap who was going on leave, and 
he got him to deliver the bird to his 
“missus.” Then it was a goat. Where he 
got it Heaven only knows, but he named it 
“Leviticus,” and was ready to fight any 
man who had a word to say against his pet. 
The fellows stood for the goat as long as 
they could, but finally “Leviticus” turned 
up missing, and Harry, my mate, was going 
around with his fists doubled up and blood 
in his eye for some time. “If I ever find 
the bleeder wot pinched my mascot, ’im 
an’ me is goin’ to ’ave a ’eart to ’eart talk 
wot’ll put ’im in a old woman’s ’ome for 
the rest of ’is bleedin’ life.” However, his 
grief soon cooled and now his affections are 
all wrapped up in a dirty little mongrel he 
calls “Fritz.” “Fritz’’ gets the best of all 
that is going, and Harry would starve him- 
self rather than see the object of his affec- 
tions want for a single thing. I will say 
this for my mate, he is no worse than any 
of the other fellows who have mascots, 
and not nearly as bad as some of them. 

As we pass along through the network 
of trenches leading off from the main com- 
munication trench, voices ask from the 
darkness, “’oo are you?” We tell them, 
and occasionally fellows recognize one an- 
other. There is only time for a hurried 
exchange of greetings, as we must get up 
and take over our trenches in time to let 


the other fellows out and give them time 
to get well down before the first peep of 
dawn. We are getting closer now, and 
when the star shells go up everybody is 
very careful not to show himself. A desul- 
tory fire is going on, and occasionally a 
shell screams over our heads on its way to 
our batteries in the rear, or where the 
Germans think our batteries are. 

We are going to “K”’ trenches, and as 
we pass along some of the “ rookies,’’ who 
are nervous but are struggling manfully 
not to show it, ask how much farther it is. 
We are so close now that it seems as though 
we are almost on top of the Germans. 
The new men had no idea that we were 
going to be so close to the enemy. It isa 
terrible feeling, this going into the trenches 
for the first time. The hardened veterans 
make light of the rookies’ fears, but it is 
simply because they have forgotten how it 
seemed to them the first time they came 
up. All the way up the old fellows have 
been pumping the rookies full of ghastly 
stories about what they are going to, until 
some of the more sensitive ones are having 
all they can do to control themselves. It 
is rather brutal, but one soon gets used to 
it, and these fellows who are so nervous 
now will be doing the same thing them- 
selves in a week or so. 

Here we are at last, and the poor chaps 
we are relieving are glad enough to see us. 
They have had a pretty tough time. Many 
of them who came up to relieve us the last 
time are not here now. Hear them! 

“?’Ullo, Mac. *Ow’s Bill? W’ere is ’ee?”’ 

“O Bill went west day afore yesterday. 
Bailin’ out, an’ ’ee stuck ’is bloomin’ ’ead 
right up for a Fritzie to play with. ’Ee 
stopped one, all right. Got it right under 
the bleedin’ ear an’ ’ee never even kicked.” 

“Damn tough luck. Bill always was a 
bloody ass. Thought ’ee was goin’ to win 
the pool this time too! Better write to 
"is missus w’en yuh get down to Pop. 
(Poperinghe.) So long, old dear!” 


LAST ONE ALIVE WINS 


The pool referred to is one of the gambles 
“Tommy ’”’ is particularly fond of. When 
the regiment goes into action a crowd of 
fellows get together and put all the money 
they have ina pool. They give it to some 
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one who stays behind, and he has instruc- 
tions to hand all the money to the last one 
left alive. Sometimes they arrange it so 
that they draw the money every time they 
come out of action, and in this way they 
get the use of it from time to time. If ten 
fellows put in ten francs each, and when 
they come out of action the next time there 
are only five of the ten fellows left, each 
of the remaining five has doubled his 
money. It is the only gamble I ever saw 
in which a fellow cannot lose, for if he is 
knocked over he certainly has no interest 
in money matters. 


LIFE IN THE FRONT TRENCHES 


Harry and | are in “D” company, and 
we are at the extreme left of the trenches 
our battalion is taking over. In single file 
we pass along until our destination is 
reached, and as soon as we get there we 
proceed to make ourselves comfortable. 
Our packs are slipped off and pushed under 
the look-out platform. The trenches we 
are in are pretty dry at present, but the 
Germans are on slightly rising ground in 
front of us. It is certain that they will 
be at their old tricks to-morrow and start 
pumping the water out of their trenches 
so that it will run down into ours. Then 
don’t we curse them! We examine the 
straw under the platform, for that is our 
bed, and if it is damp or there is mud in it, 
we do some more cursing. We draw lots 
to see who will have first sleep, and Harry 
wins. I bemoan my fate and pick up my 
rifle, while Harry and his dog retire to woo 
the goddess of slumber and commune with 
the man-eating body lice which abound in 
that same straw. We are perfectly clean 
now, for we have just come from the Divi- 
sional Baths and Laundry where we have 
had a good scrub down and have been 
supplied clean clothes which have been 
thoroughly fumigated. Twelve hours from 
now we will be in the condition of the 
proverbial cuckoo, but it is all in the game 
and we have become hardened to it. At 
first it was terrible, | nearly went crazy, 
but, as I say, we take it as a matter of 
course after the first few times. I have 
come down out of these same trenches 
with the vermin running out of the lace 
holes in my boots and with my chest and 
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limbs bleeding from the effects of the ver- 
min. It cannot be helped, though, and 
we have the satisfaction of looking forward 
to the warm bath and clean clothes which 
await us when we go down for our next rest. 
| have two hours to serve on the look-out 
platform, and from the looks of things it is 
going to continue quiet. When the star 
shells go up I crouch down so as not to 
show too much of myself to the German 
snipers who are always on the watch at 
night. It amuses me to hear the way the 
new men fire. Some one imagines he sees 
something moving out in front and 
begins rapid fire. The fire is taken up by 
men all along the line, until it finally dies 
out as gradually as it started. By the light 
of the flares I can see some of our snipers in 
their littlesniping trenches out on the “ dead 
ground” between our trenches and those 
of the Germans. Snipers are always on 
the watch, and God help the poor devil who 
is so unfortunate as to be above his parapet 
when a star shell goes up! These star 
shells are funny things. As they shoot 
into the air and burst into flame they 
blind one so that it seems several seconds 
before one can see anything in front of him. 
As they fall things become clearer, and if 
they fall behind the enemy’s line they 
show up any moving object very plainly. 


THE LISTENING PATROL 


Some of our fellows are being sent out on 
listening patrol, and they don’t seem to be 
in love with their work. They start out 
through an abandoned trench, and as soon 
as they come to the end of it they will 
have to climb out into the open, and worm 
their way along flat on their stomachs. 
They must get as close to the German 
trenches as possible, and find out all they 
can about what is going on. They have 
left the trench now. I can see them as 
they squirm along slowly but surely toward 
the German parapet. How many of them 
will come back? Probably all of them, 
but if they are so unlucky as to be spotted 
by a sniper, they will all die in less time 
than it takes to tell it. See how they 
crouch and hug the ground when the star 
shells go up. Yes, indeed, theirs is dan- 
gerous work! They are out of sight now. 
We may see them again and we may not. 
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I can hear two of the new fellows who 
are supposed to be sleeping under the plat- 
form telling each other what they think 
about France. The novelty of being in a 
foreign country has not worn off yet, and 
they are discussing the French language. 
“Bli’ me, Mick, but ayn’t it a rum lingo! 
] cawn’t understand a bloomin’ word the 
bleeders sye. I awsked a woman for some 
milk yesterday, an’ all she said was ‘no 
compri.. Then I got a pencil an’ pyper 
an’ | drawed ’er the pitcher of a bleedin’ 
cow. ‘Ah, wee wee,’ she syes, an’ goes 
into the back, an’ swelp me, Mick, she 
brings me out a bleedin’ rabbit! I ’ad to 
walk all the wye back to the blawsted 
billet, an’ awsk my bloke wot is the word 
for milk, and wot do yuh think the blighters 
call it? W/’en yuh want any milk, Mick, yuh 
ave to awsk for some bloomin’ ‘doo lay.’ 
‘Mercy’ is thank you. ‘See soo’ is thru- 
pence; ‘ pang’ is bread; an’ ‘ shevo’ is bleed- 
in’ ’osses. I’Il soon be able to talk the 
bloody lingo!” 

After a time their conversation drags, 
and soon they are as sound asleep as 
though they were in their own beds in 
London. Hot soup is being passed around 
and it certainly is good. A year ago | 
would have shuddered at the sight of it and 
called it a greasy mess. To-night | am 
glad to get it, and drink it with more 
pleasure than I would have got from a 
whole dinner a year ago. 


“SWAPPING LIES’ OFF DUTY 


Everything is quiet during my turn on 
the look-out platform. When it is up | 
reach my leg down and kick Harry to 
wake him up. It is now his turn, while 
| have two hours in which | can sleep 
or sit up and ‘swap lies’ with the other 
fellows. I am not a bit sleepy, so I guess 
l’ll stay up this time. Harry rolls out, 
wraps his blanket around his beloved 
“Fritz,” and, picking up his rifle, relieves 
me. I decide to go down the line a little 
way to where the fellows are gathered 
around a brazier talking about every sub- 
ject imaginable. 

I am made welcome, but I know the 
reason for it. The fellows delight in get- 
ting me to tell nigger stories. | started in 
one night to hold my end of the story- 


telling game, and happened to tell a 
couple of nigger yarns that just about 
tickled the boys to death. The average 
Englishman can’t come any closer to the 
nigger dialect than a German can to 
Chinese, so I have the field all to myself, 
and the boys delight in hearing the same 
old stories over and over again. When 
they start singing | am not permitted to 
sing anything but a nigger song, and, 
badly as | do it, they think it is great. | 
feel quite proud of myself sometimes, for 
as long as | can keep this particular field 
to myself I guess I can manage to hold 
my laurels. But good-bye to me if we 
ever get a Southerner drafted to us! So 
we sit and talk, some of us wondering what 
the next six days hold in store for us. 
Sitting here like this, it is hard to realize 
that | am taking an active, if small, part 
in the greatest war the world has ever 
known. If only it could be like this 
always! But that cannot be. Sooner or 
later we will be obliged to get out and 
fight like demons—killing our fellow men 
like wild beasts, fighting for our lives. 


THE FIRST LONELINESS OF THE ‘“‘ROOKIES” 


One of the new fellows comes up and sits 


down beside me. He is beginning to feel — 


the awful loneliness that comes to us all at 
first. With ill-suppressed eagerness he 
begins to question me about what it is like 
when it comes to “mixing it up.” I can’t 
help feeling sorry for the poor devil, so | 
try to encourage him a little and cheer him 
up. I take good care that no one hears 
me though, for I will get kidded by every- 
body if I am caught doing the “mother 
act.” He tells me that his name is 
“?’Ubert ’IIl” and that he is a coachman in 
civil life. He has a wife and two kiddies, 
and he shows me their pictures. I can’t 
help pitying him, but there is nothing | 
can do. | havea little more than an hour 
left, so I guess I’ll go and get a little sleep. 
I make my way back, and on the way | 
find that two of our fellows have “stopped 


one,” and are being taken to the rear by 


the stretcher bearers. One of them is a 
rookie, and he has a bullet through his 
lung. He is moaning pitifully, and the 
doctor tells his company officer that he is 
probably “done for.” 
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I get back to our post and crawl in be- 
side “ Fritz,’ who welcomes me with much 
wriggling around and wagging of tail. | 
wrap him inside my blanket with me and 
we are both asleep in no time. 


CALLOUS TO THOUGHTS OF DEATH 


Harry’s boot is caressing my ribs, so [| 
know that it is time for me to take another 
two hours on the look-out platform. 
Things are much the same as they were 
an hour ago, and all is comparatively quiet. 
Our artillery is warming up a little. 
I can see the shells bursting somewhere 
back of the German trenches. Harry tells 
me that the listening patrol got back safely 
after having got clear to the German para- 
pet. The star shells continue to go up, 
and the snipers are still at work. Some of 
the Engineers are strengthening the wire 
entanglements in front of our trenches, 
and a mining company has come up and 
gone to work under the ground between 
the German trenches and ours. The 
rookie who is so nervous is back here with 
me, and he says that the vermin bother 
him so it is impossible for him to sleep. | 
try to comfort him by assuring him that he 
will get used to it in time, but my assurances 
don’t seem to comfort him very much. 
He is wondering when the first fight will 
come, and, poor fellow, he can’t help 
worrying about it. I begin to wonder 
myself whether this time in the trenches 
will offer us any excitement. The thought 
of death does not bother us. It is the 
strangest thing I ever knew! I used to 
be so horribly afraid of death, but here 
where we are face to face with it every 
minute it has no terrors. During the last 
attack we were in, more than half of our 
company was wiped out, and Harry and | 
and two brothers were the only ones left 
out of our platoon, yet during the whole 
affair | don’t think I thought of death 
once. The fact that I can’t think of it 
frightens me sometimes, and [| try to 
picture myself lying dead, and how my 
people at home will feel, yet it doesn’t 
seem real to me. | hope it is a lucky sign. 


I hope some one tells me when they see the 
death look in my eyes, if it ever comes. I 
have seen it in other chaps, and I have 
wanted to tell them about it, but somehow 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


I could not do so. I suppose it will be the 
same with me if it ever comes. [ tell Hill 
that he will always know when we are 
going to attack, for they will come and tell 
him, and give him two hours in which to 
write letters or do what he wants to do. 

The Germans have been pumping water 
for some time now, and it is beginning to 
show here in our trenches. Some of the 
wooden gratings in the bottom of our 
trench are floating, and the fellows are 
getting out their buckets and starting to 
bail. We will all be glad and thankful 
when the pumps we have been promised 
get here. It is mighty slow work bailing 
with buckets, and in the day time it is 
dangerous, too. If we could only get the 
Germans on the move, and get them off 
that rise! 

It is now nearly four o’clock, and I shall 
soon have another two hours in which | 
can sleep. I shall be glad when breakfast 
time comes, for | am beginning to get 
hungry. Hill is still here with me, and all 
he seems to be able to say is: “Gor bli’ me! 
Wot will the missus do if | stop one? It’s 
bleedin’ ’ard on a woman, if you awsk me!” 
I’m getting rather sick of this, for it 
doesn’t help any, and it only makes him 
feel worse. If he doesn’t cut it out pretty 
quick I’m going to ask him to shut up. 
Thank Heaven it is four o’clock, and I am 
going to sleep every minute of these two 
hours. I advise Hill to try and get some 
sleep, and tell him not to do any worrying 
to-night as they never make us make an 
attack the first day we are in. This is not 
true, but it may let him get a little sleep. 


FRESH FOOD APLENTY 


Six o’clock, and everybody is up and 
around. I am feeling a little stiff from 
lying in such a cramped position, but the 
smell of the frying bacon which the cooks 
are preparing for breakfast makes me forget 
the stiffness. I have learned to like tea, 
and we get it at least twice daily. Our 
food is pretty much the same all the time. 
It consists of bread and bacon and tea for 
breakfast; meat and potatoes for dinner; 
and bread and jam and cheese and tea for 
supper. We get fresh meat every day, 
and also fresh bread. This bread is made 
at the base, and is sent up every day with 
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the rations which come from across the 
Channel. Since we have been settled here 
on this line | cannot remember more than 
a half a dozen cases where we have been 
obliged to eat the hard army biscuits. It 
is really wonderful the way they keep us 
supplied with fresh food, all we want 
of it. 1] am gaining weight, so I guess 
this rough out-door life agrees with me. 
| make my way to the field kitchen where 
| am given a half a loaf of bread, two great 
slices of bacon, and a quart can full of hot 
tea. Never did I enjoy my breakfasts 
in civil life as | do these! So much water 
has run into the trenches during the night 
that everything is soft and slippery, and we 
sink into the mud half way to our knees. 
As I carry my breakfast back to where our 
“kit” is I slip along and get my hands 
plastered with the mud. It is all over my 
bread, and perhaps there is some in my tea, 
too, but it makes no difference to me. | 
will enjoy it all just as much as though it 
was being served in the breakfast room. 


PREPARING TO ATTACK 


After breakfast our company officer calls 
us to attention and informs us that we 
have some work to do to-night. He tells us 
that he does not know himself what it is 
to be, but he will let us know as soon as 
he is permitted to do so. He advises us 
all to take things easy during the day, and 
if we have any letters to write to write 
them now and hand them to him and he 
will see that they are sent away as soon as 
possible. He says that he has every faith 
in us and in our ability to do whatever may 
be asked of us, and that he is proud to 
think that he is going to lead us in what- 
ever the undertaking may be.’ This kind 
of a talk from our officer is very helpful, 
for it gives us the feeling that he is with us 
to the last gasp, and makes us feel that he 
is depending on us. It causes the rookies 
a lot of uneasiness, and I can see poor Hill 
as white as a sheet, but I am glad also to 
notice that his jaws are clenched, and 
there is a look of determination on his face. 
Immediately after this little talk we have 
the daily roll call, and find that during 
the night we have lost seventeen men killed 
or wounded from our battalion. I guess 


this is about the average, although I have 


known three or four days to pass without 
our losing a single man. 

The morning passes quietly. The fel- 
lows write their letters, speculate on what 
is coming, and chaff each other a good deal. 
I often wonder how much of this chaff is 
bravado and how much is genuine. In 
some cases it is easy to tell the real from 
the forced, but some of the old stagers can 
put up a pretty good bluff. About eleven 
o'clock the water is bothering us again 
and the fellows start bailing. A rookie on 
the same platform as | am is working real 
hard, but is getting more and more careless 
about showing himself. Harry notices 
this, and shouts a warning to him. 


““IN A SITTING POSITION ” 


“Hey, you bloomin’ awss, cawn’t yuh 
keep that ’ead o’ yours down? I calls 
what you’re doin’ simply awskin’ for 
trouble!” 

“T’m all right, matey,” says the rookie, 
and he swings another bucket of water up 
as he says it. The words have hardly left 
his lips when he falls back with a bullet 
through the temple. He doesn’t even 
moan; he has fallen in a sitting position in 
the bottom of the trench, and the bucket is 
right between his knees. As some of the 
chaps near him rush to pick him up, | hear 
Harry mutter something about “serves 
’im bleedin’ well right.” 

Dinner is ready at half-past twelve, and 
immediately after we are called to attention 
again by our company officer. He tells 
us that to-night at seven o’clock we are to 
attack the German position in front of us, 
take three trenches from them, hold them 
for three hours, and then return to our 
present position. The British are attack- 
ing in five different places at the same time. 
We know that in one of these places they 
intend to make a real thrust, but ours is 
obviously only a blind attack. He tells us 
that our artillery will bombard the German 
first and second line trenches for an hour 
and a half. At the end of that time our 
artillery fire will lift to the third line, and 
we will go after the first line with the 
bayonet. We will hold the first line until 
we are again ordered forward, and our 
artillery fire will again lift. In this way 
we will keep a curtain of fire between our- 
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selves and the main body of the Germans 
all through the attack. At the end of the 
three hours ‘we will retire to our original 
position under the cover of a heavy artil- 
lery fire, but during the three hours we 
must hold the German trenches at all costs. 


FEVERISH WAITING 


From now until seven o’clock is the hard- 
est part of the whole affair. There is the 
terrible feeling of uncertainty! If only 
we might go right at it and get it over with! 
For the most part the fellows are very 
quiet. Some write more letters; others 
converse feverishly with one another, and 
occasionally a shrill, strained laugh is 
heard, and it sends the chills running up 
and down my spine. Some of the fellows 
sleep, or pretend to, but all through the 
ranks one feels the unrest; a sort of tension 
as of nerves strained to the breaking point. 
Harry and | agree to notify each other’s 
people if anything should happen to one 
and not to the other, but we both know 
that during the coming scrimmage we will 
never be far apart. So the afternoon drags 
on. At five o’clock we have tea, and | 
notice that not many of the fellows have 
very good appetites. The meal is quickly 
over, and we all wait expectantly for the 
bombardment to begin. At five-thirty 
sharp we hear the distant crash of our guns 
to the rear of us, and the shells begin to 
scream over our heads. We can see them 
bursting over and in the German first and 
second line trenches. Our fellows cer- 
tainly have the range down fine, and not 
many shells are being wasted. They are 
giving it to them hot and heavy. The 
noise is deafening. “Fritz” begins to 
whimper and whine, and tries to hide 
his head under Harry’s coat. It is his 
first time under fire, and he is nearly scared 
out of his skin. 

The order for us to get our equipment 
on comes along, and then to lie down 
flat in the bottom of the trench, for the 
Germans are sure to retaliate by shelling 
our first line trenches. We obey our orders 
as quickly as possible, and we have hardly 
got our packs on before the shells begin to 
land in and around our trench. Here we 
must stick like rats in a trap for more than 
an hour yet, and, when the whistle blows, 
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we have got to jump the parapet and charge 
into the very jaws of it. Harry and | 
are lying close to each other, while “ Fritz”’ 
is whimpering and crying in between us. 
Harry is worrying about what will happen 
to the dog when we have to leave the 
trench. He makes me promise to love, 
honor, and protect the little beast if any- 
thing happens to his master. The Ger- 
man fire is increasing in intensity, and, 
from what I can see and hear, they are 
doing us some damage. During momen- 
tary lulls we can hear groans and screams 
of some of the poor fellows who are hurt 
already. Not ten feet away from us is a 
fellow named Tucker. He has his whole 
lower jaw torn away, and he is moaning 
and coughing and gurgling in a fearful 
manner, with his coat sleeve held to the 
bloody mass which was once a face. All 
the way down the trench are fellows as bad 
and some of them worse than poor Tucker, 
and we are beginning to wonder how many 
of us will be left to make the charge. 


“STAND BY! READY!” 


Suddenly the word is passed along: 
“Stand by! Ready!”. We gather our- 
selves together for the spring which will 
take us over the parapet. A moment’s 
wait, and then a sharp blast of the whistle. 
No sooner are we over the parapet than 
the German machine guns open on us, and 
fellows begin to fall all around us. Harry 
and | are side by side, running for all 
we are worth. We lose some time get- 
ting through the paths through our own 
barbed wire, and there is trouble for us 
ahead if we ever live to reach it, for the 
German wire is not all down. We head for 
an opening through it, and in a few seconds 
jump down into the first German trench. 
As there are still some of the Germans left 
in it, it is nothing but hack, cut, stab, and 
slash for our very lives. Our fellows are 
tumbling into the trench in twos and 
threes, and we soon have enough to take 
care of all the Germans in the trench. A 
fat, bespectacled face appears before me, 
and | lunge at a point just below it, putting 
all my weight behind my bayonet. It dis- 
appears and | drag my bayonet free with- 
out looking at the poor devil I have downed. 

I see Harry hit in the back by a big Bav- 
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arian and his rifle is knocked from his 
hands. They grapple and fall, fighting 
hand to hand as both are unarmed, and the 
fear of God is in my heart for Harry can- 
not seem to shake him off. (I am busy 
with another German.) Fighting, scratch- 
ing, hitting, and kicking, they roll around, 
and | realize that Harry is fighting for his 
life. He fights desperately to keep the Ger- 
man’s hands away from his throat. Sud- 
denly I see Frank Dobson appear with his 
rifle clubbed and raised above his head. 
I know what is coming, and | see the rifle 
brought down and the German’s skull 
smashed in. Harry rolls him off and gets 
up, wiping blood and brains from his face 
and clothes. 

Panting, and with our hands tightly 
clasped, Harry and | lie in the _ bot- 
tom of the trench waiting for the whistle 
to sound again. | am trembling all over 
—with fear, I guess. Just in front of 
us I can see the rookie, Hill, lying on his 
face in the mud, and | can hear the prayer 
he is moaning over and over repeatedly: 
“Oh Lord, look hout for me for the missus! 
Oh, Lord, look hout for me for the missus.” 
All around us are men praying, groaning, 
panting, cursing, and sobbing. They are 
mad, and have no idea what they are doing, 
and it is a good thing they don’t. 

“Tommy” is not a religious animal as a 
rule, and he would deny this with all his 
might, yet I can see some of them crouched 
down in the mud, their eyes closed and 
their lips moving. I know what they 
are doing. I have done it myself and I’m 
not ashamed to admit it—now. 

The whistle sounds and we drag ourselves 
to our feet and get away for the second 
trench. It is easier this time, and we don’t 
stop at the second trench at all. Right 
through to the third one we go, and even 
here there are only a very few Germans left. 
They are taken care of in short order, and 
we get to work putting up a parapet be- 
tween the fourth German trench and the 
one we are now in. It is only a flimsy 


affair, but it is enough to last us the three 
hours we intend staying there. 
Our artillery are still keeping the Ger- 


mans interested, though their fire is not so 
intense as it was at the first of the attack. 
The three hours pass without the Germans 
even trying to counter attack, and on the 
signal we retire to our original position. 
Then we look around to see what is left. 
Poor Hill has had his leg blown off, and is 
lying unconscious on a stretcher waiting 
to be taken down. We line up for roll call. 
We came into action just twenty-four 
hours ago, numbering 1,148. Out of that 
number there are just 332 left, but our at- 
tack was a success. Harry and | have 
been lucky again, thank goodness. [| won- 
der how long our luck will last!. 

When we got back there was nothing for 
us to do but wait for the fellows who were 
coming up to relieve us. We had ex- 
pected to spend six days in the trenches, 
and instead we had been up just over 
twenty-four hours. 


THE END OF THE DAY 


The boys all seemed depressed despite 
the fact that they knew they were lucky to 
come out of this scrap alive. At last the 
new regiment arrived and we started the 
first stage of our march to the rear. We 
were so tired we could hardly drag one 
foot after the other. Harry had “Fritz”’ 
tucked under one arm, but it was an awful 
test for his affection for the animal to 
undergo. All around us the fellows were 
chucking off their equipment as they were 
too weary to carry an extra ounce. Harry 
still stuck to the dog, but all his other 
belongings went soon after we started. 
Most of mine followed them, and then we 
took turns carrying the dog. At last the 
camp was reached and we rolled right up 
in our blankets and dropped off to sleep. 
It was fourteen hours later when I woke 
up. All the fellows had regained their 
spirits and were feeling fairly cheerful 
again. There are some of the fellows who 
have lost relatives and friends and they 
are of course very sad, but things look 
much brighter to all of us. How long will 
it be before we have this hell to go through 
again? Let us hope it won’t be for a long 
time yet. But one never knows! 
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GATHERING CLOUDS ALONG THE 


COLOR LINE 


THE MENACE OF RENEWED FRICTION BETWEEN THE RACES—PROSPERITY, EDUCATION, AND 
NEGRO IMPATIENCE—THE GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT FOR SEGREGATION— 
SOME HOPEFUL ASPECTS OF “ THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN’ IN THE SOUTH 


BY 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


O ONE who is at all familiar 
with the conditions which con- 
front the American Negro at 
the present time can doubt 
that discontent and _ unrest 

among them have been spreading, par- 
ticularly within the last two years. 

This is due in part to perfectly clear and 
possibly temporary economic causes. The 
war in Europe has made the staple industry 
of the South—cotton-raising—momentarily 
unprofitable; and the burden has naturally 
fallen most heavily upon those with the 
least resources, both white and colored, 
and has resulted in a sharpening of com- 
petition between the races for the tenancy 
of the land and for the available work of 
the towns. In several instances the point 
of violence has been reached. Last spring, 
as a single example, night riders appeared 
in New Madrid County, Mo., and nearly 
cleared that district of Negro laborers. 
The news report of the incident says: 

“Negroes working on the Government 
levee at Linda [New Madrid County] and 
Dorena, in Mississippi County, have been 
notified to stop work and leave the county. 

“The trouble between the whites and the 
Negroes seems to have its origin in the land 
rental system. Last December, the white 
renters demanded a reduction from $6 to 
$3 an acre. The Negroes were content to 
continue paying $6, and when new rent 
contracts were drawn up in January more 
Negroes than ever were given places on 
the farms.” 

Similar reports come from other parts of 
the South. In the year 1915, there were 


55 lynchings of Negroes in the United 
States, or 6 more than in 1914. The 
result of the unfavorable conditions in 


the country districts, the fear of violence, 
and the fact that many Negroes have fallen 
hopelessly into debt to white proprietors 
and merchants have accelerated the move- 
ment of Negroes looking for work into the 
towns and cities, where they come into 
direct and even fiercer competition with 
white men. In its essence, the increasing 
strain in the South is because the Negroes, 
with expanding education, more property, 
and more confidence in themselves, are 
coming more strongly into competition 
with the poorer classes of white men. 

But the strain due to the present dis- 
tress in the cotton industry, which may be 
only temporary, is only one of the causes 
of unrest. There are several others. 

First: The cause which an inquirer hears 
most about in talking with Negroes is the 
changing attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward them. It has been a deep 
and comforting feeling among Negroes 


ever since the Civil War that, no matter _ 


what happened, Uncle Sam was their friend 
and protector. Without entering at all 
into the merits of the case, the movement 
to segregate Negro workers in the depart- 
ments at Washington and the failure of the 
Democratic Administration to reappoint 
most of the Negroes who occupied im- 
portant Federal positions have been re- 
garded by Negroes as a body blow at their 
aspirations. The pressure in the last 
Congress for discriminatory legislation, 
including bills for preventing Negro immi- 
gration, for forcing segregation in the street 
cars in the District of Columbia, and the 
threat to cut off entirely the appropriation 
of Howard University, one of their best 
educational institutions, have added to 
their fear and distrust. 
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Second: Negroes feel a steadily changing 
sentiment in the North. The older gener- 
ation of men who fought for the abolition 
of slavery, and who looked upon the 
Negro with peculiar sympathy, has passed 
away: and the men of the newer generation 
are not only not interested, but are im- 
patient of being worried with a problem 
so essentially disagreeable. They dislike, 
quite frankly, to see Negroes crowding into 
Northern cities; and they are more than 
willing that the South should deal with its 
own problem in its own way, so long as 
they are not disturbed. 


NEGRO SEGREGATION 


Third: With increasing education and 
increasing property ownership, the Negro 
sees discriminations, instead of decreasing, 
steadily increasing. Nowhere in the South- 
ern states has the Negro any direct political 
power (though, in a peculiar way, he does 
possess an enormous indirect influence), 
and segregation laws in cities are gradually 
becoming more strict. The recent vote at 
St. Louis in favor of the segregation of 
Negroes in certain sections of the city is a 
case in point. Certain broad lines of 
occupation, in which he was formerly 
largely represented, are gradually being 
closed to him: and though it is true that 
new opportunities are opening up, they 
are opportunities limited within racial 
boundaries. The masses of the Negroes in 
the towns, especially in the North, re- 
gardless of capacity, are being more and 
more held down to the lowest, most menial 
occupations. 

Nor is this all. The Negro is now being 
threatened at the very point at which his 
opportunity for development has been the 
widest and freest, that is, in the country 
districts of the South. It was the wise 
advice of the late Booker T. Washington, 
as it is the advice of Major Moton, his 
successor, to the colored man to “ get land,” 
“own a home,” and thus make himself in- 
dependent. But now that Negroes have 


actually acquired millions of acres of 
Southern land, and are renting millions 
more (Negroes now own or control a 
territory equivalent in acreage to twice the 
state of South Carolina), a movement 
starts, supported by a leading agricultural 


paper, to force segregation also in country 
districts and to restrict the freedom of the 
Negro to purchase land where he will. 
This movement has not yet reached the 
point of legal expression in any state, and 
is meeting the opposition of certain able 
Southern white men, but it has served to 
increase the fear and unrest of the Negroes. 
They are asking whether this last avenue 
of free development is to be closed to them. 


DISCRIMINATION IN SCHOOLS 


Fourth: With increasing education and 
intelligence, the Negro has become more 
acutely conscious of the discrimination 
against him in the matter of educational 
facilities. Though Negro children repre- 
sent about 4o per cent. of the school 
population in 11 Southern states, they 
are getting only 12 per cent. of the school 
funds expended in those states; and in 
certain states the colored people do not 
even get back all the money for their 
schools that they themselves actually pay 
in taxes. That is, in these states, they are 
not only paying for their own schools, but 
contributing to the support of the white 
schools, In Louisiana, the amount spent 
for education is only $1.60 a year for each 
Negro child of school age. 

Fifth: Also, with increasing intelligence 
the Negro grows more impatient with what 
he regards as a continued unwillingness 
to do him justice. The most flagrant in- 
stance of this, of course, is the lynchings. 
Once, it was asserted that Negroes were 
lynched only for the “usual crime,” but 
now they are lynched for all sorts of crimes 
and offenses, sometimes of the most trivial 
character, and there are numerous recent 
cases in which wholly innocent Negroes 
have been lynched. While for twenty 
years, down to 1905, there was a rapid and 
hopeful decrease in the number of lynch- 
ings, the last ten years, during which the 
progress of the Negro has been most rapid, 
have shown little change. Every year in 
that time, approximately 50 or 60 Negroes 
have been beaten or shot to death, or 
hanged, or burned alive by mobs of white 
men. The year 1915 proved to be one of 
the worst in this respect of the decade. 
Some of the more recent lynchings, in- 
volving women and even whole families, 
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have been peculiarly barbarous. A care- 
ful study of these lynchings will show that 
a trivial offense is often made an excuse for 
violence, the real purpose of which is to 
“keep the Negro down,” to “show the 
Negro his place.” 

Sixth: Trivial causes of irritation are 
often as potent as more serious matters. 
Several of these have recently caused wide 
discussion and bitterness among Negroes. 
A film play, called “ The Birth of a Nation,” 
excellent in many ways, which gives a 
picture of the Negro calculated to stir racial 
hatred, has been a real cause of irritation. 
The treatment of the Willard-Johnson 
prize-fight at Havana by many newspapers, 
giving it the aspect of a racial struggle, 
served, as such minor things often do, to 
point and emphasize racial differences and 
animosities. 

All these influences have combined to 
make the Negro, especially the intelligent 
Negro, more impatient, more restless. 
This restlessness is more evident in the 
North than in the South, because in the 
North the Negroes have greater freedom 
of expression, but it also exists in the South 
in a more muffled form—but not less, for 
that reason, to be seriously considered. 





THE CHANGING POINT OF VIEW 


Ten years ago the optimistic, construc- 
tive, educational programme of Booker T. 
Washington, the emphasis of which was 
upon duties rather than upon rights, was 
the dominant movement in the race and 
had, likewise, the support of the wisest 
white men, both South and North. It is 
still, probably, the best influence among 
the masses of the colored people and still 
has the support of leading white people. 
But in one sense it has been too successful. 
When it started it was thought by many 
Southern people that its purpose was to 
produce a kind of super-servant: but it 
has, instead, turned out independent, up- 
standing, intelligent men and women who 
have acquired property, and have come thus 
into sharper competition with the whites. 

The influence within the race—I am 
speaking here of Negro public opinion— 
which is now growing most rapidly is no 
longer what may be called the Tuskegee 
movement, valuable as that continues to 
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be, but it is the movement toward agitative 
organization—the emphasis upon rights 
rather than upon duties. Ten years ago, 
this movement was inchoate and confined 
largely to a few leaders like Dr. Du Bois; 
to-day, the chief organization, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, has a wide membership 
throughout the country, with many 
branches, and includes a large proportion 
of the leading men of the race. It is also 
supported by a few Northern white men 
and women. This association maintains a 
strong publication called “The Crisis,” 
which has the largest circulation of any 
journal devoted to the interests of the 
colored people—and has employed men to 
appear before Congressional and state 
legislative committees in racial matters. 

The utterances of these leaders, like 
the editorials of the Negro press—and 
few white people realize that there are 
more than 450 newspapers and other 
publications in America devoted exclu- 
sively to the interests of colored people, 
nearly all edited by Negroes—have shown 
an increasing impatience and_ boldness 
of tone. The utter ignorance of the great 
mass of white Americans as to what is 
really going on among the colored people 
of the country is appalling—and danger- 
ous. We forget that there are 10,000,000 
of them, one tenth of our population, and 
that their strides toward racial self-con- 
sciousness in the last twenty years have 
been marvelous. We have known next 
to nothing about their constructive devel- 
opment, and have not wanted to know: 
we have preferred to consider the Negro 
and all his affairs as beneath notice. 

Such, then, are the influences that are 
making for unrest and upheaval, and there 
is no denying their significance or their 
power. On the other hand, there are 
newly forming counterforces which must 
also be considered if we are to form a fair 
judgment of the situation. 


THE SOUTH TAKING UP THE PROBLEM 


In the South the older generation of 
white people, with its traditions and ani- 
mosities, is passing away, and there are 
many signs that a few men of the younger 
generation are seriously turning their 
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attention to the “everlasting problem.” 
Where the older generation was merely 
reactionary, dreaming of the repeal of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, or discussing “ex- 
portation,” “territorial segregation,” “ex- 
termination,” and other wholesale or 
theoretical remedies, the new generation is 
plainly, if a little hopelessly at the start, 
taking up the “white man’s burden” and 
seeking to look at the whole subject con- 
structively. Several different movements 
are under way. One has been organized 
through the Y. M. C. A., under the direc- 
tion of an earnest Southern white man, 
Mr. W. D. Weatherford, and has taken 
the form of study classes among the stu- 
dents of the colleges and universities. 
There was a time when the Southerner 
thought there was nothing for him to learn 
about the Negro or the race problem, and 
that was a hopeless time, but the new spirit 
in the colleges takes the opposite view. 

Another movement, also originating 
among the more thoughtful class of South- 
erners, and largely in the colleges, began 
with the University Commission on Race 
Questions, composed of representatives 
from eleven Southern states, which held a 
meeting at Nashville, in May, 1912. It 
was followed in August, 1913, by the still 
more important Southern Sociological Con- 
gress which met in Atlanta and conducted 
the most impressive discussions of the 
Negro question ever held in the South. 
The presidentof the Congress was Governor 
Mann of Virginia, and some of the ablest 
white men of the South took part in the 
proceedings. The addresses on the Negro 
question, bound together in a small book 
with the significant title, “The Human 
Way,” mark a new departure in the 
Southern attitude toward the Negro. 
Dr. James H. Dillard, of New Orleans, 
struck the keynote of the present situation 
among the best white people of the South 
when he said: 

“Let us be glad that what may be called 
the post-reconstruction period seems at 
last to be drawing to a close. 

“This is the truth which I wish to em- 
phasize at this time. ! sincerely believe 


that the day of better feeling is at hand. 
I believe that the day has come when we 
shall, if | may say so, start over again and 


develop right relations in the right way. 
We Southern white people now realize 
two facts in regard to the relationship of 
the races. First, we realize that the old 
relationship, so frequently typified in the 
affection of the black mammy, is one that 
must pass. Second, we realize that the 
spirit of no relationship, no responsibility, 
no codperation, is impossible. We see 
that our whole public welfare requires the 
education and improvement of the colored 
people in our midst. We see that public 
health depends on common efforts between 
the races. We see that the prosperity of 
these Southern States is conditioned on 
greater intelligence among the masses of 
all the people. We see that every consid- 
eration of justice and righteousness de- 
mands our good-will, our helpful guidance 
and our coéperation.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES IN THE SOUTH 


Another evidence of the changing senti- 
ment of the white people is the tendency 
toward the gradual assumption of the 
obligation, so long borne partly by North- 
ern philanthropy, of the burden of Negro 
education. The movement, while very 
slow, seems genuine. White supervisors 
of Negro schools are a new development in 
Southern education, and the fact that 
Negro leaders, like Dr. Washington was, 
can speak frankly—often with Southern 
white men on the platform—of the need 
and value of Negro education, indicates a 
wider popular acceptance of the idea that 
safety lies only in universal education. 
Compulsory education is now being seri- 
ously considered for the first time in at 
least two Southern states. Some of the 
Negro colleges and the teachers in them 
also report an increasing friendliness among 
white people toward them. 

While these movements are confined to 
the highest type of Southern people, 
mostly educational leaders who do not 
meet directly the problems of economic 
or political competition, they are influen- 
cing those centres of thought where public 
opinion originates. Whether they are 
strong enough or can travel fast enough 
to meet the increasing friction between the 
races is still an open question. That they 
have not yet really influenced the masses 
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of Southern white people is indicated in 
various ways—by the failure to check 
lynchings, by the continued pressure for 
discriminatory laws, by the hostility to 
Negro education, and by the election to 
office of leaders who have made their re- 
actionary position on the Negro question 
the foundation of their political existence. 
The pressure of Southern Congressmen 
for more discriminatory legislation against 
Negroes is a clear indication of the hos- 
tile popular sentiment in the South. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE HAMPTON GROUP 


Another strong conservative force is the 
wise leadership of such men as Dr. H. B. 
Frissell, of Hampton Institute, who stand 
as mediating statesmen between the two 
races. One who studies the Southern 
situation will be surprised to discover how 
many of the constructive and hopeful 
organizations in the South, both white and 
colored, have had their origin in what may 
be called the Hampton group, which has 
had for its two great fundamenta! purposes 
the training of wise Negro leaders (of 
whom Booker T. Washington and Major 
Moton, the new head of Tuskegee, are the 
finest products) and the bringing about of a 
better understanding between the white 
man and the Negro, and between South 
and North. The Nation does not yet 
appreciate the debt it owes to General 
Armstrong, the prophet of the Hampton 
idea, and to Dr. Frissell, its statesman. 

But the constructive movements are not 
all confined to the white people. Among 
the Negroes themselves, there is growing 
up a body of conservative opinion. In- 
creasing property-ownership makes men 
comfortable, dulls the appetite for agita- 
tion and reform. There are nearly seventy 
banks owned by Negroes in the South, 
thousands of little stores, and much other 
property which, as the Negro well knows, 
would suffer in case any serious disturbance 
arose. These interests are actively or- 


ganized in the National Negro Business 
League, with a wide and influential mem- 
bership. Moreover, in the black belt, 
where nine tenths of the Negroes live, 
land-ownership, against which, until re- 
cently, there has been comparatively little 
opposition, has furnished the one great 
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free opportunity for expansion and has 
operated as a safety valve for restlessness. 

And finally, there continues to exist in 
the South a rather intangible but very real 
body of relationships, unknown in the 
North, between individual white people 
and individual colored people. It varies 
all the way from that sympathy and 
understanding which long association as 
master and servant has produced to a 
hard sense of the economic interdependence 
of the races. In the cotton belt, the recog- 
nition by the white man that he must have 
the Negro as a worker, and that nothing 
must be done that will go to the length of 
frightening him entirely away, acts as a 
salutary influence upon race-relationships. 
In one town that | visited to investigate 
a lynching, I found that the chief argument 
against the rapacity of the mob was that 
it was cotton-picking time, and Negro 
labor was being frightened away! 


A DANGEROUS SITUATION 


I have endeavored to set forth the pres- 
ent situation regarding the Negro. Radi- 
cal and conservative forces are both opera- 
tive, and, as usual, it is difficult to measure 
them quantitatively—especially the con- 
servative forces, which are always the 
quietest, least clearly recognizable. But 
certain general tendencies are apparent. 
The Negro is being more completely 
thrown upon his own resources; and at the 
same time that he begins to feel his 
strength, becomes better educated, and 
more intelligent, he feels more distressingly 
the pressure and injustice from above; and 
he now has leaders who are able enough and 
courageous enough to make his situation 
clear to him. It is a condition full of dan- 
ger, not only to the Negro and the South, 
but to the whole country: and its most 
menacing aspect is the contemptuous in- 
difference of a large part of white America 
to what is going on in the depths of the 
volcano just below. Men of the North 
like to comfort themselves by thinking 
of the Negro as a Southern problem. He 
is not that: he is a national problem; and 
it must be sharply realized that injustice 
sooner or later brings its sure reward— 
and the more monstrous the injustice, the 
more terrible the consequences. 
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MOTOR-CYCLE MACHINE GUNS EMPLOYED BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN MEXICO 
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MOTOR-CYCLE MACHINE GUNS IN 
MEXICO 


[N THE pursuit of Villa, the United 

States Army employed several motor- 
cycle machine guns which could either be 
fired from the cycle itself, or removed and 
set up on the ground. Additional motor- 
cycles carried ammunition and the neces- 
sary equipment for the guns and machines 
during the march. 











CLIMBERS FOR STEEL POLES 
The rapid increase in the use of steel poles recently 
has necessitated the invention of a new climbing shoe 
for linemen 
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CLIMBERS FOR STEEL POLES 





A CLIMBER for use on steel poles which: 

weighs no more than a climber fér-tse 
on wooden poles consists of a forgéd’steel 
shoe with a toe that curves upward and two 
projecting hardened tool-steel clamping 
points. These points automatically ‘grip 


the steel when the weight of the body is 
thrown upon them, and when the foot is 
raised the points are at once released. 





NEW STYLE CREAM SEPARATOR 
In which, the supply tank being hung low, the 
milk is drawn up into the skimming bowl by suc- 
tional force developed in rotating the bowl 
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A CONVERTIBLE 
DIGGING TOOL 


Which is adaptable for 
digging either post holes 
or pipe tunnels 
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AN IMPROVED 
CREAM SEPA- 
RATOR 


BY rearrange- 
ment of its 
parts, a cream sep- 
arator has been de- 
vised, wherein the 
milk, instead of 
flowing into the 
bowl by force of 
gravity, is drawn 
up and into it bya 
suctional force de- 
veloped by therota- 
tion of the bowl. 
Since this force 
varies with the 
speed of the bowl 
and hence with the 
rate at which the 
crank is turned, it 
follows that the 
milk is supplied 
onlyas fast as it can 
most thoroughly be 
separated. Thead- 
vantagesof the low- 


hung position of the supply tank are appar- 


ent when the machine 
is to be operated by 
women and children. 


A CONVERTIBLE 
DIGGING TOOL 


‘THE blade of a dig- 

ging tool which 
can be changed so as 
to make the tool suit- 
able for digging either 
post holes or pipe tun- 
nels is hinged to the 
handle in such a way 
that it is easy to 
change from a shovel 
to a spoon or from a 
spoon to a_ shovel. 
The first operation is 
accomplished by push- 
ing down on _ the 
handle. To change 
the spoon to a shovel 


again it is only 
necessary, when the 
point of the blade 
touches the ground, 
to press down on 
the handle and pull 
it toward you. 





EFT iICciency 

AND EASE FOR 

TRAFFIC PO- 
LICEMEN 


TRAFFIC 

semaphore, 
provided with an 
umbrella to protect 
theofficerfrom heat 
and storm, and with a seat for him to rest 
upon, is in use in Trenton, N. J. It is a 
portable device with a height of about seven 
feet, and a base weighing 200 pounds. The 
umbrella opens and closes as an ordinary 
hand-umbrella. The seat is so arranged on 
the main post that it can be swung around 
to either side or raised up and down to suit 
any height. There is a mirror device at- 
tached to a projecting arm to enable the 
officer to see the road in the rear. 


COMFORT FOR 
POLICEMEN 
Trenton, N. J., supplies 
its traffic policemen with 
umbrellas and seats 














NEW SIGNAL LAMP FOR SURVEY WORK 


The Chief of the Instrument Bureau of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has perfected a lamp whose rays can be seen 150 miles away 
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A NEW SIGNAL 
LAMP 


es ©. ©. 

FISCHER, 
Chief of the Coast 
and Geodetic Sur- 
vey’s Instrument 
Bureau, has_per- 
fected a dry-cell 
electric signal lamp 
whose projected 
rays can be seen for 
150 miles through 
smoke: and _ haze. 
This lamp, which is 
said to bemorethan 
a hundred times 
more powerful than 
the acetylene lamps now in use by the de- 
partment, will be used in making surveys 
in the West, where the distance between 
survey stations is often more than a 
hundred miles. 

















NEW CROSSING 
SIGNAL 


Hand-signals for watch- 
men at railroad crossings 
to prevent accidents 


NEW WARNING SIGNAL FOR RAIL- 
ROAD CROSSINGS 


O MINIMIZE accidents ai railroad 
crossings several railroads have 
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which has the word 
“Stop” painted in 
large white letters 
on an eighteen-inch 
red disk or in black 
letters on a white 
disk. 


LOADING COAL 
FROM BRIDGE 
TO BARGE 


SOUTHERN 

railroad has hit 
upon anodd scheme 
for transferring coal 
from trains to 
barges. There has 
been constructed, 
underneath a rail- 
road trestle, a 
wooden hopper 
lined with sheet 
iron. From this 
hopper an iron 
chute, which can be 
raised or lowered at 
will, takes the coal 
from the hopper to 
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A MACHINE FOR 
ISSUING TRANSFERS 
It prints and delivers 


about seventy-five trans- 
fers a minute 








the barge. In this way a barge with a 
capacity of approxi- 
mately 700 tons of coal 
can be loaded in three 
or four hours. 


adapted a new watchman’s hand-signal 


A TRANSFER MA- 
CHINE 


PRACTICAL ma- 

chine for printing 
and issuing transfers is 
a device of interest to 
street railroad com- 
panies and their pas- 
sengers. The machine, 
which is set by the 
conductor and oper- 
ated by a foot-lever, 
issues about seventy- 
five transfers a minute 
and prints in bold let- 
ters the date, time, di- 
rection, and number. 





AN ODD METHOD OF LOADING COAL BARGES 


The coal is transferred directly from the hopper cars on the railroad trestle 
into the barges below 

















THREE GRASS-CUTTERS IN ONE 


A triplex grass-cutter which is guaranteed to cut 
three times as much grass in a day as an ordinary 
grass-cutter 


A TRIPLEX GRASS-CUTTER 


"T HERE are on the market triplex grass- 

cutters which are guaranteed to mow 
more lawn in one day than three ordinary 
horse-drawn mowers. One such cutter, 
which is drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, cuts a swath eighty-six inches 
wide, and is suitable for cutting on uneven 
ground, as one mower may be climbing a 
hill, the second a level, while the third 
cuts in a hollow. 


POLISHING CONCRETE TABLE 
TOPS 


DEVICE consisting of a carborundum 
disk on a polisher driven by flexible 
shafting is being used successfully for 
polishing concrete table tops. This idea 
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POLISHED CONCRETE 


The polishing of concrete table tops is an inno- 
vation that adds to the artistic value of concrete in 
many forms 


opens up many new fields for the use of 
concrete in the furnishing of houses. 


TROUBLE FINDERS FOR AUTOMO- 
BILES 


Y DIVIDING all the faults common 

to motor-cars into eleven classes, an 
instrument connected up to the battery 
of the automobile by an electric starting 
and lighting system automatically indi- 
cates to the driver what kind of trouble 
is present. 

Each of the eleven classes of trouble is 
indicated by a number, and a pointer on 
the dial of the instrument points to the 
number in question, locating the trouble 
immediately for the motorist. A _ series 


of charts explains what should be done to 
correct each particular kind of trouble. 





LOCATING MOTOR TROUBLES 
By means of an instrument which automatically locates motor trouble and indicates it on a dial 





























